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In this issue 


A Complete Handbook 


of Food Preservation 








New Mazola “no-roll” recipe eliminates 
rolling and fitting pastry in pan 


This new method gives excellent results 
every time, and unusually tender, short 
pastry. It eliminates steps where lack of 
experience causes error in technique. 

Being a liquid shortening, Mazola Oil 
measures accurately, mixes in quickly. The 
pastry does not become tough with handling 
...it does not shrink when baked... the 
shell is always well-shaped. 





NOW! YOUR STUDENTS CAN BECOME 


The pie makers 


FOR THE FAMILY 








Mazola NO-ROLL Pastry Shell 


(Single 8 or 9-inch Crust) 


1% cups sifted all-purpose flour 
1% teaspoons sugar 

1 teaspoon salt 

Y% cup MAZOLA Oil 

2 tablespoons cold milk 


Sift dry ingredients into pie pan. 
Combine MAZOLA and milk in 
measuring cup. Whip with fork 
and pour all at once over flour 
mixture. Mix with fork until flour 
is completely dampened. Press 
evenly and firmly with fingers to 
line bottom of pan; then press 
dough up to line sides and partly 
cover rim. Be sure dough is pressed 
to uniform thickness. To flute, 
pinch dough lightly with fingers. 
Do not use a high fluted edge. 


Temperatures for Baking— 


Baked Shell: For fillings such as 
lemon meringue, chiffon, prick 
entire surface of pastry; bake in 
hot oven (425°F.) 12 minutes or 
until lightly browned. Cool; fill 
as desired. 


Unbaked Shell: For fillings such as 
custard, pumpkin, pecan, bake 
in hot oven (400°F.) 15 minutes; 
then reduce to moderate (350°F.) 
and bake until crust is lightly 
browned and filling tests done. 


For Crumble Crust—8 or 9-inch Pie: Com- 
bine as directed above, using 2 
cups flour, 2 teaspoons sugar, 114 
teaspoons salt, 24 cup MAZOLA 
and 3 tablespoons milk. Set aside 
about 14 dough for topping. Press 
remaining dough into pan as for 
single crust. Fill with desired fill- 
ing. Crumble dough for topping 
into small bits and sprinkle over 
filling. Bake in hot oven (400° F.) 
15 minutes; reduce to moderate 
(350° F.) and bake 30 to 40 min- 
utes longer; until crust is lightly 
browned and filling tests done. 


Always prepare filling before mak- 
ing pastry. 


Fresh Strawberry Pie 


Wash, drain and hull 1 quart 
strawberries and cut in half. Com- 
bine *4 cup sugar, 4 tablespoons 
corn starch and 4% teaspoon salt 
in top of double boiler. Gradually 
add !% cup water, mixing until 
smooth. (If berries are not juicy 
use 24 cup water.) Add one half 
of the strawberries. Place over 
boiling water and cook, stirring 
constantly, until mixture thickens 
(about 5 minutes). Cover and 
continue cooking 10 minutes, stir- 
ring occasionally. Remove from 
heat; cool. Fold in remaining 
berries. Pour into baked 9-inch 
NO-ROLL Pastry Shell. Chill. 
Garnish with whipped cream. 


Send coupon on page 31 to Jane Ashley 
for new student leaflet “No-Roll Pastry”. 
Turn to coupon Service Section, do it now. 

















New ways to carefree days... 











jw Model RI -70 


New Imperial Cold-Pantry is designed by Frigidaire to New “Thinking Top”’ electric range takes watching and 
wailing out Of surface cooking. Speed-Heat) Unit heats 


Imperial Cold-Pantry CIV -115 


store food the way women buy it and use it. Big refrigerator 


at top. with 4 Roll-to-You Shelves. Big freezer at bottom double-quick, then goes to pre-selected speed. Heat-Mindet 
holds 66 Ibs. of frozen food. Picture Window Hydrator Unit has built-in thermostat to maintain temperature 
keeps garden foods fresh. swings down to counter height. within the pan. Two Even-Heat Ovens, one automatic 












Cleaner, quicker washing through exclusive Live-Water 
Action in Frigidaire Automatic Washer. Exclusive Pulsatos 
keeps all clothes under water, in surging currents. constantly 
Exclusive Filtrator in dryet traps lint, moisture. All-oves 
Lifetime Porcelain finish on both washer and dryer give 


rust prool protection inside and out 


Washer Model WA -65 hlectric Dry Model 1A 05 


futomati 






Special School Purchase Plan 


Accredited schools may purchase 
for Home Keonomics Depart 
ment Frigidaire Retrigerators 
electric Range Wall Oven Fold 
Back Surface Unit Kleetri 
Water Heater Foot 1 Freezes 

Automatic Washer Klectrie Dry 
el Dishwasher Di posel Kle« 


trie lroner, at considerably |e 










Get dishes really clean automatically with new 


Frigidaire Dishwasher. Just serape. load. add than regular retail price, and with 


the exception ol Water Heater 

Dishwasher Dispose Wall 
Oven ind Fold Back Surtace 
Units, have them replaced period! 
cally free of charge. Write Frigid 
ire Dayton tL, Ohi for detail 
of Frigidaire School Plan 


detergent and push the button. Exclusive 
“Turbo-Spray whirls 22 needle sprays between 
upper and lower racks. Pre-rinses., washes 
double-rinses. Dries with Radiantube heat 


Color to make life brighter. Refrigerators. Ranges. Dishwashers and Laundry 
becquripornie nt in chore of Sherwood Green, Stratford Yellow or Snowy White 


ww FRIGIDAIRE Built and backed by General Motors 
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TELL YOUR GIRLS NOW ABOUT THE 1959 
SINGER JUNIOR DRESSMAKING CONTESTS! 


Now’s the time for a girl to plan her summer 
...-she may make a winning dress while she learns to sew! 








2 Big Contests — 2 Complete Sets of Prizes Totaling Over 


$85,000 


SENIOR CONTEST PRIZES JUNIOR CONTEST PRIZES 


(girls 14-17) (girls 10-13) 














GRAND PRIZE $1000 GRAND PRIZE $500 










2nd PRIZE $ 750 = =cash award or 2nd PRIZE $400 = cash award or 
3rd PRIZE $ 600 _ scholarship funds 3rd PRIZE $300 _— scholarship funds 
4th PRIZE $ 500 4th PRIZE $250 






PLUS a 3-day trip to New York City for the 4 top winners 
in each contest and their mothers! 
66 SINGER* Slant-Needle* Portables 66 SINGER FEATHERWEIGHT™* Port- Over 3500 De Luxe SINGER®* Scis- 


with Automatic Zigzagger. Ist prize for ables with Automatic Zigzagger. 2nd sors Sets for /oca/ winners, Senior & 
prize forSenior& Junior regional winners Junior Contests 




















Senior & Junior regional winners. 









PLUS 33 $300 one-year scholarships for regional winners in Senior Contgst who 





enter or are attending accredited colleges and major in home economics 





NOTE: Families of employees of the SINGER organization and its advertising 


agencies are not eligible for contest. 








More winners than ever before! August 20, andcomplete their dress¢ 


SINGER will award twocomplete sets by Sept. 3. For just $8 they receive 

of prizes; one set to winning dresses eight 2Y, hour highly personalized 

in the Senior Contest (girls 14-17); sewing lessons, 

another to winning dresses in the Entry blanks with complete con 

Junior Contest (girls 10-13). test rules are available at SINGER 
lo be eligible, girls must enroll in SEWING CENTERS in U. S. and 

the SINGER Junior Dressmaking Canada, It’s wise to enroll early, a 

Course at the nearest SINGER SEW- classes have a limited capucily 

ING CENTER between May 2 and post this announcement today! 


or ay at aut SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


Village, N. Y., is pictured here in 
the lovely summer date dress that 
made her the 1954 grand prize 


in the United States and Canada 


. ade rh Gh ACTURING COMPANY, ¢ l i 
winner 
' ' tor r ‘GER SEWING MACHINE COW 
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Teach Home Canning 


for thrift and do-it-yourself fun! 
with 


Zu Aristocrat 


home canning equipment 


professional 
© discount to 


Home Economists 


: | 
4 my 





world’s finest 


Aristocrat 
PRESSURE 
CANNER 
COOKER 


Plate aluminum construction, 
geared gauges, fingertip adjust- 
ment. Holds 9 pt. or 7 qt. jars; 
17 pt. or 10 qt. tin cans. With ex- 
tra capacity top, holds 21 pt. or 
14 qt. jars; 25 pt. or 15 qt. tin 
cans. See coupon to order. 


modernize your home canning 
... do it in tin! 


SIMPLEX 


home 


CAN SEALER 


For home can- 
ning or freezing 
in tin! Easy to 
operate for bet- 
ter home processed 
food. Seals cans air- 
tight quickly, per- 





manently. Rust- Can in tin! 
proof steel. Fully Keep the 
guaranteed flavor in! 


canning or cooking 






- 

> Aristocrat 

© pressure 
PANS 


Cooks in 1% usual time, cuts fuel 
bill 43 or more. Ideal for small- 
batch canning. Stain-proof alu- 
minum construction. Adjustable 
pressure control. Famous Burpee 
safety seal. Holds 5 pt. jars. 


MEMBER: Home Canning Institute of America 


Sup? CAN SEALER CO. 
Barrington, Illinois 
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After a year 
of scholarship 
study at Oregon 
State College, 
sponsored by the 
U.S. Govern- 
ment, Chiyono 
Matsushima re- 
ceived another 
year’s scholar- 
ship from the 
Oregon Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Club. 
At the end of two years’ study she 
had gained a B.S. in Home Econom- 
ics from Oregon State. “I have en- 
joyed reading Practical since 1951,” 
Miss Matsushima wrote us. “During 
my two years’ stay in your country 
your magazine helped me as a for- 
eign student. Its content is so prac- 
tical and so easy to understand. 

“Since my return I have taken 
the position of Teachers’ Consultant 
of my prefecture, Yamaguchi, and 
I find that your magazine helps me 
with my work.” 

Miss Matsushima gives us a lively 
account of her work on page 12. 


* 


Chiyono 
Matsushima 


A delightful visitor, who dropped 
in just before we went to press, was 
Miss Esther Middlewood, author of 
“Do You Really Enjoy Teaching?” 
(see page 9.) 

Miss Middlewood is the director 
of education for the Michigan 
State Department of Mental Health. 
She was in New York to attend the 
Parent Education Institute, spon- 
sored by the Child Study Associa- 
tion, where she was leader of a 
workshop group on “Materials and 
Methods in Parent Education.” 
Miss Middlewood is consultant to 
the Mental Health Film Board, in 
New York and is working on some 
interesting new scripts. 

She has a busy summer ahead 
doing in-service training through 
teacher workshops and_ institutes 
throughout the state of Michigan. 
We found Miss Middlewood brim- 
ming with ideas. 


* 


And speaking of ideas, the editors 
would like to hear how you like the 





department, “Ideas.’’ Would you like 
to see it in each issue? Has it 
helped you? Remember, a depart- 
ment like this stands or falls depend- 
ing on the exchange of ideas. So 
send us your own tested techniques 
to share with other teachers. 


* 


When we suggested a visit, with our 
photographer, to one of Suzanne 
Sickler’s clothing classes she was 
very cooperative. She felt that her 
“review” lesson in using the ma- 
chines would make a timely picture 
story for May. Her idea is to plan 
ahead now and to give the review 
at beginning of term in the fall. See 
report page 14. 

Miss Sickler is home economics 
supervisor of West Orange, New 
Jersey schools. There are ten schools 
using a home economics program in 
West Orange. They include seven 
elementary, two junior and one sen- 
ior high schools. There are nine 
teachers in these schools under her 
direction. 

Sewing is Miss Sickler’s hobby 
as well as her vocation. She sews 
for her nieces and nephews for fun. 
Another hobby is taking pictures 
with a movie camera. When she at- 
tended the A.H.E.A. convention in 
San Francisco last year she had am- 
ple opportunity to indulge in this 
hobby. 

A native of Tyrone, Pa. Miss Sick- 
ler is a graduate of Penn State. She 
has taught in New Jersey high 
schools and done extension work in 
Pennsylvania. 


Suzanne Sickler Janina Czajkowski 
For the past seven years Janina 
Czajkowski has been nutritionist for 
the Connecticut Extension Service. 
sefore that she taught nutrition and 
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N. Y. Junior High. She is a grad- For up-to-date, accurate material 
uate of NYU, and received her mas- on Careers in Nursing, especially 
ters degree at Columbia. written for junior and senior high 
* school girls, refer your students 

to the two-page article on this sub 

Author of “The Freezer in the ject in the May 4th issue of the 
Homemaking Department,” (page following Scholastic Magazines: 
27) Virgene Griffin is a vocational Senior Scholastic, World Week, and 
homemaking teacher in Stockton, Practical English. PRACTICAI 
California. Shown below enjoying subscribers may obtain reprints of 


‘ 





Irene Muntz Carla Wilkenson | = Shrimp frozen by class and later this article, in quantities, by writ 

served at a banquet. ing: New York Life’ Insurance 

dietetics at the University of New Miss Griffin trained at St. Mary’s Company, 51 Madison Ave., New 

Hampshire and Hood College. Other College, Notre Dame, Indiana and York 10, N. Y Please mention 
experience included high school  qiq graduate work at Iowa State. PRACTICAL when writing 


teaching and serving as dietitian. 
She is a graduate of the University 


of Massachusetts, and has done 
graduate work at Cornell and Colum- \ 
bia. During the past year she was e ’ 


on sabbatic leave for study at Har- 


vard. Article “Let’s Evaluate Home 


* 


We were lucky to get an article 
from Irene Muntz on freezer man- “ 


agement. As director of the home 
service department of the Rochester . 
Gas and Electric Corporation, Miss — something every teacher should have! 
Muntz goes into homes as well as e 
schools and does on-the-spot demon- 
strations of freezer management. 


It's yours—absolutely free—a six-page 


She reports from wide experience tested teacher lesson plan on low-tem- 

in her article on page 24. perature meat cookery! It’s packed with 

Miss Muntz is a graduate of Me “know how" on cooking meats that are 

chanics Institute and the University nutritious . . . flavorful . . . with crisp, rich 
of Rochester. brown surface everybody likes! 

* Kitchen Bouquet offers you this plan, 

complete with mouth-watering recipes. 

“I've always been interested in You'll find it answers many questions 

all phases of homemaking,’ writes students always ask. For example — 

Carla Wilkenson. “I use our six “How is it possible to secure a crisp, 


rich brown surface for meat cooked at 
low temperature?” .. . “‘Does the tem- 
perature of raw meat affect the cooking 
time?” ... ‘Why should pork and veal 


room house as a small ‘research’ 
laboratory, but try to convince my 
engineer husband that he is not a 






AAT OOR : * 
guinea pig: ; ’ never be broiled ? 

After six weeks of travel in Eu- Yes, this teaching material is so thor- 
rope with her husband this sum- ough, so useful—you' ll find it a real aid! 
mer, Mrs. Wilkenson is attending Remember, too, this leaflet is 8" by 11" 
the Cordon Bleu. —just right for your loose-leaf notebook. 






Author of “Teaching Home Can- 
ning in the Classroom” (page 22) 
Mrs. Wilkenson teaches at Pelham, 


iow EMPERATORE wial 


cooneey recunieges 
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GET THESE 3 TIME-SAVERS FREE! 
JUST MAIL COUPON IN SERVICE 
SECTION TODAY! 










Helpful Teacher Lesson 


*Plan described above. 








2-0z. bottle of Kitchen 
Bouquet. 


3. Kitchen Bouquet Recip« 


Leaflets to give students. 
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_ USED BY GOOD COOKS AND CHEFS FOR OVER 70 YEARS 
Virgene Griffin 
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Vacuum Insulated 


LOM te 0010) DN O 0) arvite 
COFFEE CARRIERS 


BEGIN WHERE COOKING 
KETTLES AND COFFEE 
URNS LEAVE OFF . 4° 





Present-day costs of kitchen equipment 
and labor for every school in a school 
system quickly play havoc with school 
lunch budgets. 


The answer is ‘“‘More centralized food 
production,” saving the expense of 
duplicating food production setups in 
a number of locations. 


Centralized production and distribution 
of hot foods and liquids is today 
“established practice,"" made so by 
AerVoiD vacuum insulated hot food 
and liquid carriers which provide a 
practical and economical means for 
serving a number of different schools 
with hot foods from one centralized 
location. 





You can “stretch your School Lunch 
Budget Dollars’’ with AerVoiDs. 


Our school food consultants will help 





you with suggestions without cost. 





Circular PE-54 tells exactly how one 
city’s schools saves money with Aer- 
VoiDs. Write for your copy today. No 
obligation. It's interesting! 


VACUUM CAN COMPANY 





19 SOUTH HOYNE AVENUE 


CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 
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SOLUTION: A FASHION SHOW 

At term’s close many schools face 
the problem, ‘“‘What should the girls 
wear to the Graduation Exercises”? 
Our school is no exception. Despite 
all suggestions for suitable attire, 
there are always some girls who 
dress inappropriately—usually in an 
cxtremely formal style. 

The president of our ’54 class was 





Our fashion show featuring appropriate 
styles for Graduation Day Exercises. 


determined to find a solution to this 
problem. Meetings were held so pu- 
pils could express their ideas. A 
number of interested teachers and 
the principal were consulted. One of 
the home economics teachers was 
asked to make suggestions in a 
speech to the 150 girls in the class. 
But, as with many other ideas, the 
girls wanted to see as well as hear 
what was appropriate to wear. Solu- 
tion: a fashion show. It was planned 
as the special feature of the May 
meeting of the PTA. 

With the help of a student com- 
mittee the home economics teacher 
planned the show. The English de- 
partment assisted in the script and 
the music department furnished 
background music. The show was 
called “Dressed for the Occasion,” 
and was divided into three parts: 
Part I—What to wear and when to 
wear it; Part II]—What’s new in 
the stores for graduation; and Part 
I1I—A preview of June 22nd. 

Part I consisted of models who 
were members of our Spring Fashion 
Club. Various attire, from skating 
skirts to sports clothes to “Sunday 
best,” were shown. 

Part II brought on forty girls 


What aids or devices have proved 


successful in your teaching? 


Here are techniques that have worked 


for others. Let’s have your ideas. 


displaying appropriate graduation 
dresses borrowed from five nearby 
shops and two large mid-city de- 
partment stores. This was our piece 
de resistence! We arranged the 
showing according to color group- 
ings—around the spectrum. It was 
quite a sight! All dresses were 
priced under $20, some as low as 
$3.98. All styles were selected by 
pupils who visited the shops with 
the teacher. There were no two 
alike, so all could be pleased. There 
were styles for tall and short, thin 
and stout. All of these dresses were 
carefully checked, wrapped, and re- 
turned to the merchants promptly 
after the show. The girls were ex- 
tremely careful of the dresses—not 
une smudge of lipstick or a spot of 
any kind was discovered. This 
pleased the merchants as well as the 
home economics teacher in charge. 

Part III was a preview of June 
22nd, and gave all the girls who 
had previously purchased _ their 
dresses an opportunity to model 
their own selections. 

A recessional through the audi- 
ence gave the parents and guests 
a chance to see, at close range, the 
great variety of suitable inexpen- 
sive, and beautiful clothes available. 

When graduation day came, for 
the first time, every girl was dressed 
appropriately! Parents and pupils 
were not only delighted, but most 
grateful for the help given them. 
They were glad to know about ap- 
propriate styles, prices, and shops 
where selections could be purchased. 
The fashion show was a success all 
around, 





RUTH STEVENS MOYER 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


ARE YOU SPACE-BOUND? 

Home economics teachers who 
have the problem of carrying on 
an activity program in a crowded 
classroom might introduce the his- 
torical and cultural aspect of the 
art of embroidery in relation to 
our living today. You say your 
students would not be interested? 
My girls were. It was also surpris- 
ing to me and to them how little 
they really knew about this fine art 
which antedates that of weaving. 
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Mrs. Day displays stitched samples and 
accessories made by her Wingate class. 


Research reports and trips to the 
museum were included in the study. 

Being space-bound, supply-bound, 
and traveling from one room to the 
other several times a day, necessi- 
tates such a program for Wingate 
High School clothing classes. We 
are temporarily housed in anothér 
school, waiting for our building to 
be completed. 

The girls made samples of burlap 
and colored yarn, using various em- 
broidery stitches. Then some of 
these stitches were applied to acces- 
sories—gloves, socks, sweaters, dick- 
ies, collars, cuffs, belts, cosmetic 
bags, and eyeglass cases. They were 
gaily decorated in the fashion of 
today. In the absence of bulletin 
boards, the blackboard was used for 
display purposes. Scotch tape holds 
posters and charts quite securely 
for a reasonable length of time. 
Thus the girls and their friends 
were able to view their work. 





To complete this project, 200 soft 
toys (using embroidery — stitches 
again) were made for the Junior 
Red Cross to be given to the chil- 
dren’s ward in a nearby hospital. 


DOROTHY DAY 
Wingate Hiah School 
srooklyn, New York 


HELP FOR SLOW LEARNERS 


All home economics teachers who 
teach low-ability girls dress-making 
are faced with the problem of how 
to give individual attention in large 
classes. To solve this, I worked out 
a plan which has been in use three 
years. Other students whom I have 
taught in regular clothing classes 
(and therefore have a good founda 


tion) come to me during their study 
period to assist the slow-learners. 
For example, a girl cannot remember 
how to thread the sewing machine, 
or another forgets how to fasten 
basting stitches. These slow girls 
are naturally restless and impatient. 
By having two assistants per period, 
this reduces the waiting time, speeds 
up the work, and helps the teacher. 
The students who act as assistants 
are very enthusiastic. 

In our school, we have a point sys- 
tem whereby students who volunteer 
their time to assist any facultv mem- 


ber, receive service points. This, of 


| Uy My 
Vow calorie salad 
Start by leaving out calorie-loaded 
oils. Then—and here’s the trick 
use calorie-free SUCARYL instead 
of sugar. No “bite” or off-taste. 
Flavor stays, calories come out 
and you've got a salad dressing 


to fit every 


diet occasion! Obbott 


Here’s your basic low-caloric dressing: 


2 teaspoons SUCARYL Solu 
tion or 16 SUCARYL tablets, 
crushed 

2 eggs beaten 

2 tablespoons cornstarch 

Yy teaspoon dry mustard 

] teaspoon celery seed 

Salt and pepper 

Y% cup lemon juice. 


medium 
ture begins to thicken. Cool. Makes 


course, is an honor. Even if such a 
system does not exist, what normal 
schoolgirl is not eager to help a 
teacher? 

Besides this feeling of responsi 
bility, some of my students are plan- 
ning to make teaching a career. They 
get the teacher’s angle in this way 
and become aware of the many prob 
lems involved. Such’ experiences 
cannot be scored as far as their 
values are concerned, but are indeed 
a way to encourage girls to prepare 
for a teaching career. 

FANNIE D. HORN 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 






Add SUCARYL to egys; MIX well. Add cornstarch, 
dry mustard, celery seed, salt and” pepper Add 
lemon juice; mix well; add water, Cook oves 


heat, stirring constantly, until mix 


10 table 


Spoons, a calorie Ss each. 


plus these tasty variations: 


TOMATO SALAD DRESSING 


To one cup above, add one cup tomato juice, | 
teaspoon grated onion, one teaspoon SUCARY| 
Solution (or 8 tablets, crushed) and one teaspoon 
cornstarch. Mix well; cook over medium heat, 
stirring constantly, until mixture thickens. Coot 


Makes 32 tablespoons, 5 calories each 


THOUSAND ISLAND DRESSING 


To one cup above, add cup each: chopped 
pimento, chopped olives, chopped dill pickle 
and chili sauce or ketchup. Chop one hard-cooked 
egg fine; add to mixture. Makes 32 tablespoons 


10 calories each 


Samples 
SUCARYL sa Reyes 
see 


Cyclamate, Abbott Ceupon 


Section 


the new non-caloric sweetener + at pharmacies everywhere 
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SURVEY taken by Scholastic 

Magazines shows that a majority 
of young people think that advertis- 
ing raises the cost of products to the 
consumer. Out of 44,609 students 
polled, 22,114 were boys and 22,495 
were girls. The majority opinion 
was held by 54.10% of the boys— 
55.10% of the girls. The significance 
of these results lies in the number 
of teenage girls who are unaware 
of the true function of advertising 
in our economy—to create demand 
which brings mass production and 
lowers prices. These girls will soon 
be “purchasing agents” for their 
own households, with enormous pur- 
chasing power at their disposal. 
Their attitudes toward advertising 
and our economy in general will dic- 
tate to a large degree how that 
power is wielded. 


Dorothy Greey 
Van Bortel 


The Cereal In- 
stitute of Chi- 
cago has an- 
nounced the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Dorothy Greey Van 
Bortel as their director of nutrition 
and home economics. Mrs. Van Bor- 
tel was formerly an assistant pro- 
fessor of home economics at Michi- 
gan State College. She received 
degrees from Cornell and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and was the win- 
ner of the Ellen H. Richards re- 
search fellowship for 1949-50. She 
is presently a member of a variety 
of home economics organizations. 





Fine Scholarship Plan 


A new scholarship program has 
been announced by Procter & Gam- 
ble. The $650,000 allottment will 
consist of 40 scholarships a year for 
women’s colleges. The grants will 
include full tuition for 4 years, an 
allowance for books and supplies, and 
an additional unrestricted grant of 
$500 each year to the institution. 
Privately endowed colleges which 
will participate under the plan have 
been selected by the company, and 
will be announced in the near future. 
Dr. Herbert S. Coith has been named 
Director of the Scholarship Plan. 


Summer Placement Service 


The Camp Unit of the New York 
State Employment Service conducts 
a placement service for summer em- 
ployment and refers them to employ- 
ers who list openings for camp per- 
sonnel. Most openings are in New 
England, New York State, New Jer- 
sey and Pennsylvania. A few in 
other states. Write State of New 
York, Dept. of Labor, 1440 Broad- 
way, New York, N, Y. 


Mary G. Clark 


The Westing- ™ 
house Home ‘ a 
14 








Economics — In- 
stitute has an- 
nounced the appointment of Mary 
Grace Clark as development super- 
visor. In her new post Miss Clark 
will work in cooperation with the 
engineering and quality control de- 
partments in the development of all 
major appliances. 

Miss Clark is a graduate of Ohio 
State University, and has held posi- 
tions previously with the home serv- 
ice departments of three companies. 
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AHEA Convention Features 


Francis Clinton, state leader of 
home economics, extension service, 
Corvallis, Oregon, is chairman of 
the committee of program for the 
1955 annual meeting of AHEA. She 
has announced that one general ses- 
sion in the evening will be open to 
the public this year. Another inno- 
vation of the four-day convention 
will be a full day for meetings on 
subject matter sections of the As- 
sociation and another full day for 
professional section meetings. 

An outstanding feature will be the 
exposition of new products and edu- 
cational materials. Exhibits will 
cover 80,000 square feet of the huge 
Minneapolis Auditorium. An after- 
noon will be kept free for viewing 
the exhibits and visiting with the 
exhibitors. 

A surprise program is promised 
featuring Minnesota industries and 
talents. Hope you plan to attend. 
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Phyllis Kuckuck 





Ruby S. Garrett 


Miss Phyllis Kuckuck and Mrs. 
Ruby S. Garrett have been named 
Regional Home Economists for the 
Western Sugar Producers, Inc. 

Mrs. Garrett will conduct the com- 
pany’s new consumer service pro- 
gram in Utah, Idaho, Oregon, and 
Washington. Mrs. Garrett was most 
recently associated with the Sure- 
Seal Corporation. In addition, she 
has taught home economics, served 
as a home demonstration agent, and 
held several positions in state 
projects. 

Miss Kuckuck will serve as Re- 
gional Home Economist in Califor- 
nia, Nevada, and Arizona. Miss 
Kuckuck, a graduate of Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana, 
was formerly assistant supervisor of 
cafeterias for the San Francisco 
public school system. 


1955 NEA News 


President Henrietta Fleck has an- 
nounced that the annual meeting of 
the Department of Home Economics 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion will be held in Chicago this 
year. Dr. Hazel Haskett Addison 
of Hunter College, New York City, 
will speak on “A Realistic Approach 
to the Teaching of Family Relation- 
ships.” 

The meeting will be held on Mon- 
day, July 4th, from 9:00 to 12:00 
in Parlor A., the Conrad Hilton Ho- 
tel, 720 S. Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


Dates to Remember 


MAY |—Child Health Day 
|-7—National Baby Week 
|-7—National Home Demonstration 

Week 
8—Mother's Day 





JUNE 28-JULY |—American Home Eco- 
nomics Association 46th Annual 


Meeting, Minneapolis 


JULY 4—National Education Association, 
Chicago 
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No you 


eally enjoy tenehing' 


Esther Middlewood tells how to get more satisfaction from your job 


E, as teachers, have come to recognize that the 

health of boys and girls is basic to happy living 

in later life. Homemaking teachers have a 
special realization of this. From the beginning they 
have concerned themselves with good food habits, good 
grooming, and personal habits. But the concept of good 
health has been broadened. We now know that mental 
health cannot be extricated from general health. Physi- 
cal and emotional health are of the same fabric. 

Is the girl who slouches along with her head down 
just disinterested in her personal attire? Or is she 
suffering from an attitude of self that makes her body, 
her posture and grooming unimportant. 

Has a picky eater learned to control adults through 
refusing food? Or has he never learned the fun and 
value of happy eating habits? Is a fat boy one who 
just likes food, or is he attempting to satisfy hidden 
emotional hungers by eating? Having accepted the task 
of developing healthy bodies, we must now accept the 
greater task of developing healthy personalities. 


S long as we teach only how to sew a straight 

seam or how to measure the ingredients for a 

cake, we need not be too concerned about our own 
personalities. But if we agree that we have a stake in 
the physical and emotional well-being of those we pre- 
pare for future homes, we must look to our own mental 
health. For it is our own mental health that enables 
us to help children or incapacitates us for the task. 

The classroom that enables children to grow de- 
velops out of the teacher’s own healthy personality. 
There are no “thumb rules” to follow, for there are 
no two alike. However there are some mental health 
difficulties which would interfere with a_ teacher’s 
relationship with young people. 

Many of us were the kind of young persons who 
found our greatest satisfaction in books—in study 
and even in retreat from the usual rough and tumble 
adolescent experiences. Some of us have rather un- 
happy memories of that period of our lives. When we 
see the “horseplay” of youth—the apparently meaning 
less activity—all of our own pain surges forth in ir- 
ritability toward youth. If we “missed the boat” in 
our own youth it is difficult to work effectively with 
young people. 

Others of us have grown to adulthood with un- 
healthy attitudes toward authority. When we are placed 
in a position of authority we are incapable of using it 
appropriately. Instead we use our power of adulthood 
to control those weaker—children. We figuratively say, 


Miss Middlewood is director of mental health educa- 
tion for the Michigan State Mental Health Department. 


“T’ve waited all this time to get the stick of authority 
in my hand and no child is going to take it away. 
You do what J tell you!”” With this feeling we can 
not respect and utilize children’s strength. 

But on the other hand, those afraid of using their 
authority are constantly being aggrieved by super 
vision and by the normal aggressions which chil 
dren show at times toward any adult who tries to 
help them grow. Growing means learning to accept 
new limits, responsibility, and frustrations, as well 
as its more pleasureable aspects. A child cannot always 
like growth. But we must continue to hold him to the 
less pleasureable growth phases until he discovers 
some of its real satisfactions. During the growing 
process he will often lash out at any person who tries 
to help him. So we must be grown up enough to accept 
and understand him just as he is. 

The list of problems which prevent our doing a good 
job is almost limitless. The teacher whose very secur 
ity depends upon order, regularity, precision will have 
a rough time with a bunch of youngsters. The anxious, 
worried teacher is worn out by the energy of children. 


OST of us can improve our mental health. Cer- 
tainly we can check up on ourselves. Probably 
no one more basic test can be found than that of 

our own personal happiness. How many times do you 
say, “I’m just a teacher?” Or are you essentially happy 
to be a teacher, despite the popularly accepted job 
hazards? How often do you leave for work with a 
greater sense of fatigue than when you leave for home? 
Are you more disturbed than entranced by the be 
havior of children, both good and bad? 

What is your personal life like? Is it a life full 
of teachers and school? Or do you have an active, 
creative life apart from teaching? Each should ask 
herself: “Is it a glad world or a sad world’? 

Let’s take stock! Once we have improved our per 
sonal lives, the task of helping children to maturity 
presents a challenge instead of a headache. 

How often we see the democratic process in the 
classroom stymied by deep prejudices or fear! Respect 
for all children hampered by the need to preserve one’s 
own status! The freedom to express ideas blocked by 
a teacher’s need to control! Such conditions are rare 
in the classroom of a teacher who sincerely tries to 
understand her true self—who attempts to develop her 
own mental health. It’s fun to have good health, physical 
and mental. It takes the headache out of teaching! 

We often have the intellectual “knowhow” to do a 
superb job of teaching. Let us free our knowledge to 
do its work by breaking the emotional ties which 
hamper us. 












Homemaking teachers in the do-it-yourself group practiced 
handicrafts of many types. Catherine Paley and Virginia 
Sheeley demonstrate the results of some of their activities. 





Opportunity to operate modern equip- 
ment was an important part of the laun- 
dry division. Miss Zeigler operates ironer 
as Mrs. Langdon, Wible and Ingle look on. 











An Idea for 


This successful learn-and-practice ‘program 


is easily adapted to many workshop themes 


OMEMAKING teachers, by the very nature of their 

talents, are expected to know the how and why 
of all that’s new and modern. This is especially true 
in smaller communities, where they are frequently 
called upon to take a leading part in a wide variety 
of social and civic affairs. 

Teachers are often requested to help families with 
individual problems. For instance, a call comes from 
a mother who needs practical tips on preparing gar- 
den produce for the home freezer. A father seeks ad- 
vice about gaining a better understanding of his teen- 
age daughter. The director of the local television sta- 
tion requests participation in the homemakers’ pro- 
grams featuring appliance demonstrations. 

It is easy to see why alert homemaking teachers, 
eager to enlarge their knowledge to meet the increas- 
ing interest in home and community life, turned out 
for a workshop which was planned specifically for that 
purpose. 

This teacher-utility workshop idea was developed 
through close co-operation with the director and the 
home service representatives of the Metropolitan Edi- 
son Company in York, Pa. By demonstrations of 
the latest household and kitchen appliances and practice 
in using them, the workshop was a departure from the 
more familiar type of working merely with ideas and 
book material. 

The county homemaking advisors of Adams, Cumber- 


Miss Brant is a county homemaking advisor. She 
was the coordinator of this teacher-utility workshop. 





Menu planning, preparation of food for the freezer, 
and practicing packaging techniques kept the food 
and home freezing group busy. Miss Morgan and Mrs. 
Staley are shown arranging food for easy storage. 


Washing methods were practiced by the laun- 
dry group. Mrs. Finger and Mrs. Stock use 
washer, Mrs. Trostie and Miss Ashby the dryer. 
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Your Workshop 


land, Perry and York Counties, 
always interested in intensifying the in-service training 
of homemaking teachers. Thus, they were quick to 
accept an invitation to use the utility company’s kitchen 
facilities for the workshop. 

Twenty-four homemaking teachers from the public 
schools in four counties considered the idea. Although 
all their schools were closed for vacation, they thought 
its possibilities attractive enough to warrant the spend- 
ing of their free time to attend. 

This voluntary participation speaks for itself. At 
least 75 per cent of those who were present had at- 
tended a similar workshop produced under the same 
auspices last year. 

The four-point program of instruction of the Teacher- 
Utility Workshop at York was set up to insure indi- 
vidual participation and informal instruction. The as- 
sembly was divided into four groups. Each spent one 
day on one of the experiences. If, as sometimes hap- 
pened, some teachers could not attend on a certain 
day, they could still catch the part of the program 
of most interest to them because of the way each ex- 
perience was offered every day. 

Since the four main divisions of the program were 
in operation simultaneously each day of the Monday 
through Thursday workshop, all could exercise the 
freedom of choice. In small, intimate groups, averag- 
ing a mere half-dozen, the workshop members took 
their pick for the day. 

Briefly, the program went like this: 

The food and home-freezing group planned time- 
saving lunch menus suitable for single period classes, 
and prepared one of these lunches for members of the 
workshop. They spent the afternoon getting foods 
into the freezer which were to be used in preparation 
of the lunch for the following day. 





The study of small appliances included opportunity 


to use the various pieces. Miss Brandt and Mrs. 
Spangle check performance of an electric skillet. 


Highpoint of the television group's activities 
was their appearance on a television show 
that was presented to a homemaker audience. 


Pennsylvania, are 





By MARGARET M. BRANT 


The problem-sharing and television group spent the 
morning exchanging ways and means of solving prob- 
lems related to teaching. Each member of the group 
contributed at least one problem and answer for the 
spirited discussion led by Miss A. Louise Halbach, 
homemaking advisor for York County. Immediately 
after lunch, this group had a date at Station WNOW- 
TV, where they were given the opportunity to talk 
over program planning techniques with the home 
economist at the station, and observe methods of timing 
and presentation as they assisted her during her after- 
noon telecast. 

The group studying home laundry and small appli- 
ance techniques worked in two sections. During the 
morning session, one section became acquainted with 
the laundry facilities by washing, drying and _ iron- 
ing clothing which they brought from home. At the 
time, the other half of the learned to 
mixers, electric skillets, 


same gxroup 


operate the latest models of 
rotisseries, deep fat fryers, and roasters. 

The do-it-yourself group members had a choice of 
some of the most popular professional activities now 
attempted with brave and 
happy amateurs. 
niture assembly, lamp making, Bishop Method sewing 
The main 


considerable success by 


This included roll-on-painting, fur- 
tricks, and handicrafts of various kinds. 
attraction, and each day the center of a fascinated 
circle of workshop members eager to try a hand at 
it, were the floor and table looms. These were operated 
under the supervision of Mrs. Osma Gallinger, 
is a nationally-known teacher and author in this field. 


who 


daily were the presentations and 
Home 


television 


Extra features 
demonstrations by 
home-freezing, 


trends in sewing and related skills. 


authorities in 
tricks and 


Economics 


techniques, and 
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In our multi-use Japanese room we learn and practice etiquette, receive guests, hold meetings. Note straw mats. 


How we are modernizing 


Japan’s Homemakin 


By CHIYONO MATSUSHIMA 

hee YEARS our homemaking teachers have dreamed 
of modern home economics laboratories and equip- 

ment. In many Japanese schools today, this dream is 

slowly coming true. 

In 1949, Dr. Maude Williamson, the United States 
homemaking consultant to Japan, saw hope and promise 
in our homemaking departments and gave us helpful 
guidance. Since then, teachers and school administra- 
tors have devoted special attention to modernizing and 
remodeling home economics laboratories. Best results 
are obtained when the principal, the PTA, homemaking 
teachers, and consultants work together. 

Pictured on these pages are food and clothing labora 
tories in one of the finest high school home economics 
departments in our prefecture. Functional and modern 
in design, these laboratories have stimulated other 
schools to remodel old buildings and to introduce new 
equipment. 





First attempts at remodeling took place in the food 
laboratories. In Japan, homemaking departments are 
organized into specialized laboratories for food, cloth 
ing, laundering, dyeing, etc. The general all-purpose 
room for teaching all phases of homemaking, so com 





es i 


" Chiyono Matsushima is a teachers’ consultant, G 
The model living room where we learn western etiquette / sy sak Peeerienepig Podaian 


and receive the guests who prefer to sit on chairs. ance Section, Board of Education, Yamaguchi, Japan 
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We call this our "model kitchen" and it is, in 
terms of equipment. But experience has taught 
us that it is not a convenient, "model" layout. 





The layout of our foods laboratory is excellent, 
composed of eight unit kitchens and a demonstra- 
tion center. Done in restful, harmonious colors. 





We have ample electric outlets for the appliances 
needed in this modern clothing laboratory. All the 
equipment is within arm's reach of the students. 





Departments 


mon in the United States, is difficult to adapt here be 
cause of large school enrollments. Each of our high 
schools has three or four home economics teachers, and 
each teacher specializes in one particular phase of 
homemaking. 

Our Yamaguchi prefecture, with a population of 
about one and a half million and an area of 3,780 square 
miles, has 403 elementary schools, 230 junior high 





schools, and 53 senior high schools. Education is com- 
pulsory through junior high school. 

A remodeled food laboratory usually contains & to 
10 unit kitchens which ideally accommodate a total of 
10 students. However, because schools are overcrowded, 
these kitchens ordinarily must be used by 50 students 
The standard space requirement is approximately 42’ 
by 30’. Refrigerator, sink, and stove are arranged from 
right to left, as in the United States. 

At first, many schools adopted the all-unit food 
laboratory plan in their kitchens. But now, most local 
teachers prefer the unit and fundamental worktabl 








combination food laboratory plan. The all-unit § plan 
does not work smoothly for teachers who must direct 
and control the work of 50 students. In Tokyo, our Sewing machine lockers are annexed to the 
teacher's laboratory. The school owns 75 
machines. About half of them are electric. 





metropolis, conditions are somewhat different, and the 
all-unit plan is still in effect there. It will take many 
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(concluded on page 39) 
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Jessica Dazell, educational supervisor, Singer 
Sewing Machine Co. visits Suzanne Sickler, 
head, home economics, W. Orange, N. J. High 


A REVIEW LESSON IN 


Using 
the Machines 


yy iss SUZANNE SICKLER, supervisor of home 
‘ economics for West Orange, New Jersey schools, 
sugvests an original way to make use of Singer Sew 
ing Aids for Clothing I students. She calls this a 
“review lesson.” It should be offered in the fall when 
tudents from different junior high schools, or trans 
fer students from other communities, come toyether 
in senior high school for the first time. 

Such a review lesson gives the instructor the oppor 
tunity of determining the sewing ability of each stu 
dent and clearly points up sewing techniques that need 
tressing during the term. For this lesson Miss Sick 
ler sugyests use of teaching aids such as the “Stu 
dent’s Training Manual,” the test threading chart, prac 
tice stitching paper, ete, 

To some of the students who have been doing sew 
ing of some kind since fifth grade, many of the teach 
ny aids will be a familiar sight However, other 
tudents may not have had the same opportunity. At 
any rate, it gives a good, quick estimate of each stu 
dent’s ability 
First the girls use the practice stitching paper and 
Then they get a short run 
Students 


the test threading chart 


through on care and oiling of the machine. 
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paper 





who are not overly familiar with all parts of machine 
care will find complete details in the “Student’s Train 
ing Manual.” 

Another subject to be included in a review lesson 
is the use of the dressmaking measurement chart to 
take individual measurements. This is followed by 
a discussion on using the correct sewing equipment, 
such as sharp cutting scissors, and the correct needle 
and threads for different fabric types. Also the stu 
dents discuss the proper use of information on the 
pattern envelopes, such as fabric suggestions and no 
tion requirements. 

When taking individual measurements, in the fall 
review lesson, some girls find that their measurements 
have changed during the summer months. Instead of 
taking a teen size, for instance, they now take a junior 
miss. If students record these measurements as they 
are taken, they will have a handy reference guide for 
the rest of the term. 

Since ‘Miss Sickler’s students are particularly re 
sponsive to film strips, the review lesson is concluded 
with “A Tale of Two Seams.” This film covers correct 
sewing posture, care of the machine, selection of thread, 


needles, tensions and pressure, as well as tips on 
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Left, students stitch at 
double table, using ruled 
stitching guides, 
Below, machine heads re. 
cessed, four girls write 
review using table as desk 
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We visit SUZANNE SICKLER, 


West Orange High School, West Orange, N. J. 





avoiding common pitfalls. It serves as an excellent aid 
to summarize the entire review. 

Miss Sickler, an enthusiastic supporter of business 
sponsored teaching aids, thinks they have improved 
generally in the past five years. She finds them help 
ful through all three of her clothing courses Miss 
Sickler speaks in favor of slides too, for they make 
it possible to hold the picture at any time to make a 
specific demonstration point. 

During the remainder of the year, Miss Sickler finds 
other classroom aids valuable Students respond en 
thusiastically to visits by company representatives, who 
come right into the classroom to give demonstrations 
and lectures on the latest sewing techniques hese 
representatives are most welcome when the semeste) 
work is well under way, and they add considerable vi 
tality to the classroom 

Although students have long-term projects ranging 
from cotton separates, in the lower classes, to tailored 
suits, in the advanced grades, they appreciate short 
projects These can be finished quickly for special 
occasions such as Christmas or Mother’s Day. Youngei 
students, especially, welcome the variety of short term 


projects because they see the results quickly 
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Miss Sickler reviews proper care and oiling 
of sewing machines to keep them in good con- 
dition during the school year. Students use 
the "Student's Manual of Machine Sewing” in 
which they find all details of machine care 


Students make records of their own measurements 
Some take a teen pattern. Others a junior miss 





Make Your 





Fashion Show a SUCCESS! 


By ALEX BODEA and CHARLOTTE WEISS 


( N both sides of the stage—audience and actors 

—everybody loves a fashion show! Best of all, 
it’s a handsome way to publicize your home eco- 
nomics department. So create as much advance 
publicity for your show as possible. 

Send announcements to school and local news- 
papers. Tell the director of your local TV home- 
maker show about it and arrange a preview of some 
outstanding features of the event. Send invitations 
to parents, friends, and students, and of course, 
press representatives. A successful show requires 
advance planning and the cooperation of students, 
parents, and other teachers. Let’s start at the be- 
ginning and follow the steps necessary for a really 
good production. 


PLANNING AND ORGANIZATION 


To insure a smooth running show, committees 
should be appointed to handle the many details of 
publicity, staging, music, receptions, programs, the 
dressing room and follow-up activities. 

The type of show and the place in which it is to 
be presented will influence your selection of gar- 


Alex Bodea is assistant professor of design and 
Charlotte Weiss is associate professor of retailing, 
Fashion Design Dep’t., Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Construction and design details are highlighted in a small 
show when garments are modeled at same level as audience. 
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ments. A small intimate show, where models walk 
on the same level with the audience, will point up 
more details in design lines, techniques, and con- 
struction. All these are lost on an auditorium stage 
where silhouette, color, striking contrasts, and a 
dramatized presentation become important. 

Select garments and models carefully. If the 
clothes are made by the students, then all girls in 
the class should serve as models. If the garments 
are on loan from a pattern company or a depart- 
ment store, the models must be chosen for their size 
and figure. However, the other students can serve 
as helpers, prop girls, or commentators. 

While plans and arrangements are being formu- 
lated, the models should practice correct posture 
and walking in heels. There should be no set pat- 
tern of walking for all models. One basic plan may 
be employed, but each model should deviate slightly 
so that walking in the show doesn’t become 
monotonous. At this time the importance of proper 
undergarments should be discussed. If girls do not 
own strapless brassieres or proper fitting founda- 
tions, arrangements may be made to borrow them. 

It is wise to appoint several adults to handle the 
fitting room. Parents and teachers are more de- 
pendable than excitable students. 

Garments should be numbered, placed in correct 
order on racks, and listed on a master sheet. Ac- 
cessories for each costume should be carefully as- 
sembled. Each set may be placed in a hat box and 
identified with the number of the corresponding 
garment. 

The fitting room should be large enough to allow 
models and helpers to move about without con- 
fusion. There should be sufficient tables and mirrors 
in the room and one long mirror at the door for 
final check and adjustment. 

As the models come off stage, the dresser or 
helper should take the garment and hang it on the 
rack and have the next garment ready. Care should 
be taken to keep all garments in good condition and 
models should be advised to protect garments from 
perspiration and makeup. 


STAGING YOUR SHOW 


Garments should be dramatically displayed. Re- 
member that black is important mainly in silhouette 
because details are lost at a distance. A show should 
move smoothly and present variety. For instance, 
if many girls have made a similar costume, they 
should appear in a group rather than in single ap- 
pearances. A varied collection of costumes presents 
a lively show. Usually lingerie or sportswear is 
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shown first, then afternoon dresses and finally 
dance and evening dresses. 

Models should be reminded that they must ‘“‘feel”’ 
the garment. Their movements in sportswear will 
be more casual and informal than those in street or 
evening wear. It should be stressed that if a girl 
doesn’t project herself, both she and the garment 
\ will be lost. to the audience. 

The background, lighting, and music are an im- 
portant part of the presentation for they hold the 
show together. The music, art, and English depart- 
ments are often willing to lend their talents to a 
school presentation. Cooperation between depart- 
ments helps public relations in the school and en- 
ables vou to give a better show. 

A simple background in good taste will show gar- 
ments off to best advantage. Lighting should be soft 
to flatter skin tones and at the same time show the 
details of the garments. Remember that certain 
colors ‘‘wash out” under stage lighting. Make up 
should be checked under stage lighting at rehearsal. 
Street makeup is preferred for an informal show- 
ing while a stage presentation requires stage make- 
up which is heavier and darker. 

A final dress rehearsal is essential. A complete 
run-through checks costumes in motion with back- 
ground, lighting, music, and commentary. The 
music should create a setting for the clothing, sup- 
plement the commentary and fade out as the speak- 
er raises her voice. 

A good fashion vocabulary is an important asset 
to a commentator. Her voice should be natural, in- 
teresting, and project well over a microphone. She 
should be well groomed and present an attractive 
appearance. If a garment appears out of place, she 
should be able to quickly comment on its appearance 
and points of interest. 

On the day of the show, there should be well 
groomed hostesses and ushers to show guests to 
their seats. Programs to be given to the guests 
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In a large auditorium, color, silhouette, and dramatic presentation are important. Model must show a garment with conviction. 
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should carry descriptions of garments, credits to 
personnel and organizations who have loaned a) 
ticles, dresses, accessories, or settings for the show. 


IMPORTANT TO PUBLIC RELATIONS 


The follow-up is an important part of your origi 
nal planning. All tables, mirrors, racks, clothing 
and accessories should be returned promptly. 
Articles on loan from stores must be returned in 
good condition and followed by notes of apprecia 
tion. The stage and auditorium should be restored 
to order so that it will be ready for use the next day. 

After everything has been accounted for, a meet 
ing should be arranged to discuss the presentation 
The good and bad points should be evaluated and 
recorded for use in planning future shows. 
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© Publicize your show to school, press, radio, 


and try for a preview on TV 


© Plan ahead to get the right help from other 
school departments 
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© Appoint plenty of committees : 
4 

e Use dependable adults back stage, instead > 
of excitable teen-agers : 
‘ 

@ Check colors and make up under : 
stage lighting : 
: 
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© Be sure to have a complete dress rehearsal, 


with music and commentary 
© Have a definite follow-up program 
e Arrange for evaluation after the show 
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An Easy Way to Learn 


wm ~~ a” Current Fashion Terms 


HE increasing use of French designer names and 

fashion terms presents an awkward problem in 
pronunciation for the person who wishes to use the 
terms with assurance but has not studied the French 
language. Almost every day we see the words vendeuse, 
haute couture, couturier, and boutique as well as the 
names of Christian Dior, Jean Desses, and Hubert de 
Givenchy, etc., in the daily newspapers. Skill in the 
proper use and pronunciation of fashion terms is most 
desirable for students preparing to enter the clothing 
field. 

In order to give my students an aid to building 
an increased active fashion vocabulary, I prepared a 
listing of French fashion terms with the usual inter- 
pretation. Included too were haute couture designers 
who have influenced the American fashion market. 

To insure proper pronunciation of French words, I 
asked Dr. Kernan Whitworth of the U.C.L.A. French 
department to provide a pronunciation guide for the 
terms. Although use of phonetic symbols might have 
assured more accurate pronunciation, I thought the 
students could learn to pronounce the words more 
easily, yet adequately, if syllables were employed. 

Dr. Whitworth suggested this key to pronunciation: 


Symbol Sounds Something Like: 


“any 


eu i” in: sir 
ah(n) “an” in: wander 
a(n) “an” in: sank 
oa(n) “oan” in: groan (do not pronounce final “n” 
fully) 
zh “s” in: pleasure 
u No English equivalent. Like German umlaut u. 


Form by rounding lips as for “oo” in boot, 
but uttering, instead, “ee” as in feet. 


Accent: French words are not accented strongly—a very 
slight stress can be put on the last syllable. 


atelier—ah-tuh-lee-ay 
Workroom or studio in which the garments are made or 
designed. 


boutique—boo-teek 

Shop. Often a street level store, which sells accessories 
and ready-to-wear or apparel requiring one or two fittings. 
It is operated by the designer in addition to his regular 
headquarters on the upper level where his custom line is 
hown., Schiaparelli has been accredited with initiating 
this means of fashion merchandising in addition to the 
custom lines. Since World War IL many big French de- 


Miss Tacionis wrote this article while teaching at 
the University of California. She is presently on the 
faculty of Florida State University in Tallahassee. 
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signers have opened boutiques. Adaptions of the boutique 
are popular in retail stores in the U. S. where distinctive 
accessories and special ready-to-wear are sold. 


chez—shay 
At the home or shop of, as chez Patou. 


couture—koo-tur 
Used in France in reference to the dressmaking industry. 


couturier—koo-tu-ree-ay 
Dressmaker (masculine) 


couturiere—koo-tu-ree-air 
Dressmaker (feminine) 


croquis—kro-kee 

A sketch. Usually refers to a fashion sketch (a croquis 
service is a sketch service) which is often sold by freelance 
designers to established designers or manufacturers. Some 
U.S. designers subscribe to croquis services that provide 
ideas for their creations. 


haute couture—oat koo-tur 
High style dressmaking; prestige or recognized dressmaker. 


Legion d’Honneur—lay-zhoa(n) dawn-eur 

Legion of Honor. An order established by Napoleon in 
1802 as an honor or reward which is granted to persons 
for outstanding military or civil contributions. Dress- 
makers such as Vionnet and Dior and textile manufacturers 
as Rodier have been acknowledged with this reward. Re- 
cently, the U. S. fashion authority Tobe received this recog- 
nition from the French government. 


maison de couture—meh-soa(n) duh koo-tur 
Dressmaking house. 


midinette—mee-dee-net 

Young milliner or dressmaker. These young workers ac- 
quired the name midinette because at noon or “midi” many 
left the shops and swarmed the streets. 


modiste—mo-deest 
Milliner. 


Parisienne—pah-ree-zee-yen 
At or of Paris 


premiere—pruh-myair 
Forewoman in an atelier. She may do the fittings or super- 
vise clients’ fittings as well as supervise workers. 


salon—sah-loa(n) 
A drawing room. In fashion terminology it often refers to 
the room in which the collection is shown. 


toile—twahl 
Linen or muslin used for draping a model or making a 
sample dress. Manufacturers often buy a model in toile 
because the duty and price are lower. Recently, freelance 
designers in Paris have put on fashion shows in toile for 
buyers. 

(Concluded on page 48) 
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LETS EVALUATE Home Food 


What, When, Why, and How Much shall we can or freeze at home? 


ANY families, especially those in the rural areas, 

are able to preserve some of the foods that 

are most essential for good nutrition—fruits, 
vegetables, eggs, and meat. Even though freezing 
is rapidly becoming the most popular method of pre- 
serving home grown foods, canning continues to be 
an important preservation method in many homes, 
particularly where home freezers or locker space are 
not available. 

Many who have switched from canning to freezing 
still can tomatoes, peaches, pears, and applesauce for 
winter use. The canned fruit is handy to have on the 
shelf for quick meals. And freezers have a way of 
getting full by the end of summer. 

Families who have their own gardens and fruit trees 
find it economical to preserve foods for out of season 
use. Even those without gardens can buy fresh fruits 
and vegetables for home preservation from nearby 
farms and commercial markets when the foods are plen- 
tiful and prices are low. 

People who hunt and fish make good use of the home 
freezer to keep meat and fish long after the hunting 
Urban families use home 
Many 
homemakers like to prepare cooked foods in quantity 


or fishing seasons are over. 
freezers to store commercially frozen foods. 


and freeze them for later use. 


SHALL WE CAN OR FREEZE? 


Whether a family decides to preserve foods by can- 
ning or freezing will depend upon many factors. The 
equipment they have, family preferences, and the types 
of foods that are available for preservation. It’s im- 
portant to know which method of preservation gives 
the best product for a particular food. Most fruits 
and tomatoes are easy to can with the boiling water- 
bath method. Non-acid vegetables, on the other hand, 
require the use of a pressure canner. Some fruits 
and vegetables such as broccoli, leafy greens, and 
berries retain more of their garden fresh flavor and 
color when frozen. If freezer space is limited, top 
priority should be given to foods that are at their 
best frozen. Snap beans and peaches, for example, 
are considered good either canned or frozen. So either 
or both methods may be used. 

The freezer is regarded by many families as a 
great convenience—saving time, labor, and shopping 
trips. And foods preserved by freezing are usually 
of excellent quality. But in generai, freezing is a more 


Janina M. Czajkowski is nutritionist with the Con- 
necticut State Extension Service, Storrs, Connecticut. 
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expensive method of food preservation than canning. 

The per package cost of home-frozen foods can be 
reduced by skillful management. This includes thought- 
ful planning of foods to be frozen, constant rotation 
of loads, and keeping the freezer full or nearly full 
at all times. The total amount of food frozen and the 
rate of turnover are key points in the over-all cost 
of preserving foods in this manner. Other factors, 
such as the size of the freezer and the source of the 
food—whether home grown, home frozen, or commerci- 
ally packed—influence the economy of frozen foods. 

About one third to one half of the family food sup- 
ply can be in the frozen form. The actual proportion 
depends on how much frozen food they use. Are 
frozen fruits and vegetables eaten the year round? 
How many canned and dried fruits and vegetables are 
included for variety? Are fresh products used when 
in season? Some fresh fruits and vegetables should 
be included for well-balanced meals. 

THE FOOD PRESERVATION PLAN 

The family food preservation plan should be made 
with business-like efficiency. If all members of the 
family are in on early planning they are more apt to 
feel a responsibility for helping with gardening and 
food preservation throughout the season. In a preser- 
vation plan, first consideration should be given to the 
foods that contribute most to good nutrition. This 
means allowing for plenty of tomatoes and green leafy 
and yellow vegetables—richest in vitamins A and C. 

Certain varieties of vegetables and fruits have been 
found to be better “freezers” than others. A family 
that has a garden and a freezer should plant varieties 
that freeze well—and grow well under local soil and 
climate conditions. Extension personnel and_ local 
colleges can supply this information. 
A little arithmetic can help a family make a preser- 
vation plan that will best meet their needs. In this 
way, they can avoid running short of some foods and 
having an oversupply of others. A homemaker can es- 
timate her family’s preservation needs for the year 
by figuring how often she wants to serve the food in 
question, how large each serving would, probably be, 
and how many people there are in her household. 

For example, let’s take snap beans over a period of 
52 weeks. If snap beans are available fresh from the 
garden or local market for about 12 weeks, there would 
be 40 weeks during the year when the canned or frozen 
product could be served. If snap beans are served 
twice a week, 80 servings would be needed per person 
for the year. Average servings range from 1% cup 
to 1 cup. Since there are 4 cups to a quart, it would 
be necessary to can or freeze 10 quarts per person 
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Preservation 


By JANINA M. CZAJKOWSKI 


on the basis of % cup servings, and 20 quarts per 
person to allow for 1-cup servings. The amount re- 
quired for one person would be multiplied by the num- 
ber of persons in the family. An additional supply 
could be planned for entertaining. 

MONEY VERSUS TIME AND ENERGY 

Is preserving of food at home economical? Consid- 
eration of this question makes it necessary first to 
determine what we mean by economy. There can be 
economy in convenience, in time, and energy as well as 
economy in cost. 

To estimate the real cost of home food preservation, 
a number of things must be considered—the cost of 
the produce or of garden supplies, packaging materials, 
equipment, fuel, and labor. In the case of frozen foods, 
the cost of owning and operating a freezer or renting 
a locker would have to be added.. 

It is difficult to determine the value of home labor 
with any degree of accuracy. It would be best to fig- 
ure the money spent for home preservation and then 
credit the difference between this figure and the cost 
of purchasing equivalent products. 

The amount of time and energy available will help 
decide whether to preserve food at home. If health 
is not the best, or if many hours a week are spent at 
other work, it may not be practical to do a great deal 
of home preservation. However, if a family has the 
time and energy to spend, they can consider it money 
earned when they preserve high quality food. 

Canning or freezing must often be done before or 
after a full day’s work in the field, factory, or home. 
Sometimes a homemaker can sandwich the job of 
preserving in between her usual daily activities or set 


aside “preserving days.” The work may be done by 
one member of the family or shared by several. Co- 
operation on the job of preserving food can result in 


a shared satisfaction that makes the work more pleas- 
ant. Mothers often find that if the children help, some 
of the tension that surrounds preservation days can 
be eliminated. This was true in grandmother’s day 
when preservation was truly a family enterprise. 

The cost and quality of home preserved foods should 
be compared to similar foods which can be purchased 
at local stores. A family should be reasonably sure 
that the particular food preserved at home will be either 
cheaper or better than what can be bought already 
canned, frozen, or fresh. When food is preserved at 
home, great care should be exercised to insure prod- 
ucts of high quality. Spoiled or tasteless products can 
be discouraging, and also cut savings. With garden- 
fresh products, quick handling, and good directions 
it’s possible to have high quality home-preserved foods. 
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Teaching Home Canning 


in the Junior High School Classroom 
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Teaching home canning now?... Looking ahead to 


fall food preservation activities? .. You'll like this 


teacher’s report of her classroom techniques 


N JUNIOR high homemaking courses, in New York 

State, the approach to the required foods work is 
a practical one. Food selection, meal planning and 
preparation on a family basis, marketing, and storage 
are emphasized. 

Most of our seventh and eighth grade homemaking 
classes in suburban Pelham, range in size from 16 to 
24 for laboratory work. Homemaking is scheduled 
for one double period of ninety minutes each week. 
This means that students have an opportunity to 
serve family style meals often during the food units. 
It’s great fun and convenient for them to draw on a 
reserve of canned tomatoes, peaches, or jam for a meal 
—just as they would at home. The youngsters also 
derive much satisfaction from taking their canned foods 
home and showing off with a jar of tidbits prepared 
in school. 

Perhaps you will ask, “What is the true place of 
lessons in food preservation in an area such as ours”? 
Local garden produce is primarily for home consump- 
tion. Seasonal abundance of tomatoes, grapes, peaches, 
pears, berries, apples, and snap beans means that be- 
tween one fourth and one half of the families do some 
“putting up” each year. I have found too, that there 
has been a remarkable carry-over of interest from 
the early 1940’s when I taught the Red Cross home 
‘anning course here in town. The mothers still enjoy 
this work and the youngsters in school like having the 
same teacher that mother did. 

Although much of the produce used for canning and 
preserving is home grown, a surprising amount is pur- 
chased in quantity at the abundant local farm stands. 
“Windfall” gifts from friends in rural areas often 
stimulate activity along these lines. 

It is interesting to note that, in our community, 
home freezers seem to be used primarily to take ad- 
vantage of sales of prepackaged foods and to save trips 
to the market. Freezers have not changed the amount 
of home canning and preserving done, as one might 
have expected. Naturally, some families enjoy their 
own frozen produce too, and prepare well-stocked 
freezers. But canning continues to be a widely-used 
and popular method of home food preservation. 

At any rate, there is enough canning and preserving 
done in the homes to justify its inclusion in the foods 
curriculum. It certainly is an ideal activity for the 
enthusiastic, uninhibited 11 to 14 years olds to share 
with mothers, grandmothers, and friends. This is 
especially true near the end of summer when parents 
still have the responsibility of keeping energetic off- 
spring occupied until school opens. 

We do most of our school canning in the early fall. 
Summer’s not over, but school’s begun! In seventh 
and eighth grade homemaking classes, this means a po- 


Mrs. Wilkenson is the homemaking teacher at the 
Memorial High School in Pelham, New York. 
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tential source of practically limitless energy ready to 
be harnessed in the classroom. We begin by exchang- 
ing stories of summer experiences. We share discov- 
eries of new foods, exciting trips, and various experi- 
ences. Among these accounts are reviews of activities 
in some of the homes which include fairly large scale 
canning and preserving as family enterprises. 

With home experiences still fresh in the minds of 
some, we begin by planning to can tomatoes. To set 
the stage for the laboratory work, we discuss home 
activities and plan our project carefully. We refer 
to the “Basic Seven” and emphasize the need for vita- 
min C in the daily diet. Next come the general prin- 
ciples of preserving, storing, and planning the family 
food supply. This usually includes a lively discussion 
on how to market and budget for the food supply. 

The first big canning day finally arrives! Aprons are 
firmly in place and luscious tomatoes are in the bas- 
kets on the supply table. Before we know it, shiny, 
hot jars are carefully filled and sealed. On the metal 
seal we scratch an identifying sign before the jar is 
lowered into the canner. The jars have identifying 
strings so that each girl and each group can see the 
results of their labors. Extra produce, not used by the 
class or donated from home, is packed, and the speed 
with which the job gets done really gains momentum. 
There is nothing like experience to develop confidence. 

If time is at a premium, the girls from the next 
class remove the jars when the processing time is over. 
Wiping, testing, and labelling is done at the succeed- 
ing class meeting when students also have a chance to 
review their work and ask questions. 

Some may say that junior high pupils are not happy 
unless they have something to eat at the end of each 
foods laboratory period. There is an excellent oppor- 
tunity here to encourage self-control and thoughtful- 
ness. Although the teacher never sees it, she knows 
delectable raw fruit or tomatoes are slipped into ever- 
hungry mouths. But how much better than the eternal 
frosting or cookie batter. 

In the middle of October, we have assembled an im- 
pressive array of neatly labeled jars of tomatoes, 
peaches, and a few of plums and pears. There are also 
glasses of grape jam, conserve, and peach preserve to 
serve later on. Once in a while, an enterprising group 
will plan to come in a day in advance so that they can 
prepare juice for jelly. This has been limited to ap 
ple and grape. 

Thus far, I have avoided using commercially pre 
pared fruit juices, frozen products, or out-of-season 
produce for these junior high lessons. A remarkable 
number of these girls want to go right home and pre 
pare what they have learned to make that day in class. 
The use of these items might be misunderstood or be 
needlessly extravagant in the home. 


(Concluded on page 45) 
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Freezer Management 


... IN THE HOME...IN THE CLASSROOM 


By IRENE L. MUNTZ 


C OMMERCIALLY frozen foods, because of ready 
A availability on the market, their great variety, and 
the easy way they fit into menu planning, have become 
a leader on most homemakers’ shopping lists. Home 
freezing, too, is on the increase because of the ease with 
which small or large amounts of food can be frozen 
at the peak of the season, the comparatively trouble- 
free storage of frozen foods, and that secure feeling 
of always having something on hand for a meal at a 
moment’s notice. 

Occasional dissatisfaction with frozen food can gen- 
erally be traced to one of the following factors. The 
food may not have been stored at the correct tempera- 
ture, such as in a store display; it may not have 
been of good quality for freezing; it was poorly pack- 
aged; or it might have been kept too long—all foods 
have maximum storage periods. 

Personal contact with hundreds of women using home 
food freezers indicates that they need clarification of the 
many conflicting stories on the care and use of frozen 
foods. Today’s future homemakers need to have a good 
basic understanding of the use of frozen foods and the 
appliances that preserve these foods. 

To many people the food freezer is an appliance that 
can be placed almost anywhere—in basement or garage 

because they think it is not used every day. They 
treat the food in the freezer as they do a savings ac- 
count in the bank. They hoard it. In reality the freezer 
should be as accessible as the refrigerator and it should 
be used every day. It’s really a checking account with 
food moving in and out on an almost daily basis. 

To get the greatest possible use out of the freezer, 
planning is essential. This requires a careful look at 
the family’s food habits, their likes and dislikes, shop- 
ping habits, and food budget. The following points 
should be checked for good management: 

1. How much food from the garden or nearby mar- 
kets will be prepared and frozen at home? Only choice 
quality food at reasonable cost should be frozen. For 
instance, root vegetables, which are available through- 
out much of the year, may take up too much valuable 
space if stored in the freezer. 

2. How much of one kind of food will be used dur- 
ing the period when it is not in good supply fresh? 
How often will strawberries be served during the fall, 
winter, and spring months? Will enough beef be used 
to justify the investment in a quarter? 


Miss Muntz is manager, home service department, 
Rochester Gas and Electric Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
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3. Does the convenience of having baked goods and 
made-up dishes on hand in the freezer justify their 
taking up space that might be used for other foods 
which are less readily available? 

4. Is the frozen food used up with regularity so 
that as each new food comes to the market there is space 
for some of it in the freezer? All too often the home- 
maker freezes a large quantity of fruit at the peak of 
the summer season, forgetting that there will be peak 
seasons for other fruits throughout the year. In the 
winter months—as the peaches and strawberries are 
eaten—applesauce, cranberries, and grapefruit should 
be frozen for use in the late spring before there is an 
abundance of fresh fruit. In this way there is always 
a variety of fruit on hand for good eating. A full 
freezer, with food always moving in and out, means 
good use of the freezer. 

The purchase of large quantities of meat for the 
freezer is a good illustration of the importance of care- 
ful planning. Unless one can be sure of the quality of 
the meat and the amount of waste due to bone and fat, 
apparent savings may not make actual savings. It may 
be more economical to buy small amounts of meat at 
the special prices offered each week and so have more 
choice over the kinds and cuts of meat used. Unless 
a family really likes ground beef there may be a prob- 
lem of using up 15 or 20 pounds of hamburg because a 
quarter of beef was purchased. As most meats have 
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Good management means a full freezer with foods moving in and out} Extra | 
daily. Basket facilitates handling of food in this chest freezerf freezer 
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various parts of the meal are studied. Then the whole 
meal can be assembled from the freezer as a lesson, 
with adequate time allowed for the serving and cleaning 
up after the meal. Cakes baked and frozen one day, 
can be thawed and frosted for another lesson with no 


very definite limitations on length of storage time, the 
meat could deteriorate before it was all used, which 
would mean no saving at all. 

For these same reasons, most food plans should be 
carefully investigated as to kind, quality, and price 
of food offered. Certainly today’s student needs to loss of flavor or quality. 
know the limitations as well as the advantages of food A food freezer practically pays its own way by saving 
plans in relation to the food habits of her family. leftovers from classroom, cafeteria, or entertaining 
This could be a practical problem for class discussion classes. The unexpected curtailing of a function can 
on marketing and food budgeting. play havoc with a food budget, but a freezer will make 

The food freezer offers the teacher a wonderful op- it possible to save the food for use at a later date. 
portunity to teach advance planning, budgeting, market- As with every other piece of household equipment, 
ing, and time management. The homemaker has learned how to care for it is as important as its use. Many home- 


by the trial and error method that she can shop once makers overlook the importance of this factor. The 
a week, prepare foods ahead of time, and control food manufacturers’ cleaning directions should be carefully 
waste. She is limited only by her budget and the capac- followed. There is much that the teacher can do to 
ity of her food freezer. make her students understand the need for careful 
There is no hard and fast rule about the size of a study of manufacturers’ directions and their use. 
freezer. Past experiences show that just as some fami- Most manufacturers have prepared excellent material 
lies have found the need for larger refrigerators, the on how to freeze food. However, anyone using a food 
greater use of frozen foods will call for larger freez- freezer should remember these important points: 
ers. The conventional chest type freezer has a com- ee a ' 
sete: ta te eeetehk fees, The eactedt takes wo Lk. Estimate how much or how little of a particulal 
nenjpeleehay me prig I food will be used during the period it is not on the 


less space, is easier to load and unload, and the con- 
tents are handier. The automatic refrigerator, with 

compartments for zero degree food storage, makes it 2. Choose only top quality foods for freezing. Any- 
possible for those who freeze or store only a limited thing less than the best is a waste of time and money. 


market, and whether it is reasonably priced. 


amount of food to enjoy greater use of frozen foods. 3. Prepare food for freezing according to accepted 
The home economics teacher will find it helpful to procedures. If in doubt, check with your county ex- 
q take advantage of all the uses that a food freezer tension worker or local college. 
i] ars 2r classr fe > > "eE aS ’ eni- T ° . P . ] 
offers in “ classroom One of the greatest conveni 4. Use moisture-vapor-proof packaging materials 
y ES s ‘ yé Yet . are . elassr f airs rt . - , ° "te ° , - 
d ae ee es oe ation fon classroom ffairs, and containers. Correct packaging is an important part 
! such as teas, class dinners, and other social activities. of the story 
‘ Fancy sandwiches, choice cookies, cakes, and decorated a aa ; . , 
5. Work quickly and get food into the freezer quick 


ice cubes for punch may all be prepared ahead, if neces- 
sary, and stored in the freezer. Not only can more at- 
tention be given to the actual preparation of the food, 
but at serving time more attention can be given to the 


lv. Handle food carefully. 
6. Check freezer storage times for all foods. _ It 
may vary from one week to one year. 


niceties of entertaining, as the food has already been 7. Keep an inventory of what’s in the freezer and 
\ prepared. remember—tfoods in the freezer should be used as a 
In meal planning classes, dishes can be frozen as the checking account, not a savings account. 














yrvesté Amana 
lout) Extra storage space in this upright Refrigerator-freezer combinations for The freezing compartment is at the bottom | 
ezer| freezer with handy shelves on door. the family with smaller freezer needs. in this refrigerator-freezer combination. 
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Freezer compartment is located at bottom of 
this Admiral refrigerator combination model. 


Single cabinet by Kelvinator combines an upright freezer and a moist-co 
refrigerator. Below, wall unit by General Electric has refrigerator and freez 


Kasier Storage 


in new Refrigerators and Freezers 


A NEW concept in refrigerator and freezer design 
LX permits homemakers to store perishable foods with 
greater convenience and safety. New refrigerators 
feature many areas with varying temperatures for 
storing dairy products, meats, vegetables and fruit, 
beverages, ice cream, and_ pastries. For example, 
the dairy compartment keeps butter semi-firm and _ pro- 
tects it from absorbing odors. Meat is stored in the 
coldest portion of the refrigerator and vegetables are 
kept in the moist-cold zone. 

An innovation this year is the location of the freez- 
er compartment in the base of the refrigerator. Some 
freezer units are constructed as roll-out drawers and 
others have separate doors. Other storage features 
of the new refrigerators include roll-out shelves, cold 
beverage dispensers, door shelves, and automatic de- 
frosting systems. 

Convenient storage is also the feature of the 1955 
freezers. Chest type models are equipped with easy 
lift baskets which can be clipped out of the way to 
expose food stored in the lower portion of the chest. 
Refrigerated shelves and roll-out baskets are used 
in upright models to facilitate storage. Door shelves 
for storing ice cream, fruit juice, and small packages 
are featured in all types of freezers. Special check 
lists are provided by one manufacturer to help the 
homemaker manage food inventories. 
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Separate doors serve the refrigerator and freezer zones 
of Hotpoint model. Note the use of spacious door shelves. 
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By VIRGENE GRIFFIN 


Suggestions for using 


The Freezer in 











FHA luncheon—prepared from foods stored in the freezer. 


the Homemaking Department 


HEN it comes to teaching foods in the family- 

centered program, I’ve found that the freezer 
can be the answer to the homemaking teacher’s dream. 
This is especially true when she is working with the 
shorter classroom period. 

Time has always been a problem in the foods labora- 
tory. But freezing can eliminate this problem to a 
large degree. For example, the preparation of our FHA 
banquet menu was greatly simplified by the use of the 
freezer. The appetizer, grape juice, was prepared dur- 
ing the first two weeks of school. The chicken and 
vegetables used in the Chicken a la King were frozen 
early in the fall when supplies of each were plentiful. 
When the class studied hot breads, biscuits were frozen 
for the banquet. The chicken was cooked and cream 
sauce made when the class was studying cookery of 
protein foods. Ice cream resulted from a lesson on 
frozen desserts, and the peaches were already in the 
freezer, ready to serve. The angel food cake was frozen 
when sponge cakes were being discussed. 

The day before the luncheon, fruits and vegetables 
for the salad were removed from the freezer, thawed, 
combined with gelatine, and refrigerated. 
typical example of the many menus that can be pre- 
pared in advance and quickly served. 


This is a 


In days gone by, for the sake of economy, we used 
half of an egg in recipes, baked a midget pie, and ex- 
perimented with half a dozen doughnuts. What could 
have been more impractical? 

Today, the food list for the FFA, Father and Son 
Banquet may include ten pies. Each two girls in a 
class of 20 may be responsible for a full-sized pie. Rea- 
lizing that “the closest way to a man’s heart is through 
his stomach,” students have a real reason for working 
to prepare a delicious product. The pies can be frozen 
when it seems most advisable to teach a pastry unit, 
and baked weeks later on the day of the banquet. 

Homemaking girls should be taught, in one of the 


Miss Griffin is a high school homemaking teacher, 
Stockton Community Unit School, Stockton, Illinois. 
This article is adapted from material that appeared in 
the February 1955 issue of Illinois Vocational Progress. 
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initial lessons, the importance of careful planning so 
that sufficient space will be provided for a variety of 
foods. An efficient method of keeping an inventory 
must be decided upon. Then, both additions and re- 
movals should be carefully recorded. 

Chickens, many fruits and vegetables, and other 
foods are less expensive in the fall than later in the 
winter when they are needed for classroom work. Spring 
offers opportunities for freezing other varieties of food. 
Use of the freezer helps students see how they can 
plan an economical food budget and yet serve food 
that will be enjoyed by the entire family. Home freez 
ers are so generally used today that many 
brought to class by the students. 
covering time-saving methods and developing new tech 


ideas are 
The mothers are dis 


niques which the daughters enjoy sharing with each 
other. The teacher is always eager for new ideas 

The freezer may also serve as a good public relations 
tool when it is available to all groups in the school 
The homemaking department should not be an isolated 
unit. It should be an integral part of the entire sys 
tem, ready to be of service on all occasions If the 
“Senior Bake Sale” is held on an “off day, the left 
over food would be wasted if it could not have beer 
stored in the freezer until disposed of profitably. The 
class that sponsors the “snack bar” at athletic contests 
increases its profits by keeping unsold foods in th 
freezer until the next game. When proper control is 
exercised, all groups in the school can have opportuni 
ties to share in the usefulness of the freezer 





The importance of a freezer inventory is in- 
cluded in studies of the use of the freezer. 












Looking Ahead in 


Commercial Food Preservation 


O story of food preservation would be complete 
without a bow to the tremendous progress made 
in commercially processed foods. Although home 

food preservation continues to be an important factor, 

many homemakers are taking advantage of the built-in 
convenience of modern time-saving processed foods. 

More working mothers, the scarcity of domestic help, 
and the steady improvements manufacturers are making 
in their products have contributed to a revolution in 

America’s buying habits. Market studies clearly show 

that today’s homemaker is ready and willing to pay 

the price for having industry do part of her work for 
her. Here’s a report to bring you up-to-date on the 

commercial food preservation picture and to give a 

quick look into the future. 


CANNED FOODS 


New processing techniques and a wide array of new 
products highlight recent developments in the canned 
foods industry. As far back as the turn of the century, 
it was recognized that the quality of canned foods could 
be improved by overcoming the insulating effect of the 
food itself. In conventional canning, the outer layers 
must be over-processed in order to sterilize the food 
at the center of the can. It was known that processing 
time could be shortened by increasing the rate at which 


abe 





all parts of the food reached the desired temperature. 
If higher temperatures could be used, processing time 
could be further shortened. 

It’s only recently that these principles have been 
put to use in the commercial canning of food products 

through the high-temperature, short-time method, 
and aseptic filling and closing of the cans. 

In “high-short” sterilization, the food is heated at 
high temperatures in a heat exchanger before canning. 
Sterilization is usually effected in less than one minute. 
It’s then cooled rapidly and put into sterile containers. 
The cans are closed under aseptic conditions. No fur- 
ther heat treatment is required. 

Agitating-vacuum processing, used primarily for 
vegetables, is another major development. During 
processing, the vacuum-packed cans of food are sub- 
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mitted to a continuous agitation—an end-over-end rota- 
tion—which results in an increased rate of heat pene- 
tration throughout the can. With this faster heating, 
processing time is reduced, and the resulting product 
has better color and flavor. There is also greater 
retention of nutrients which may be destroyed by heat. 
The increasing variety of foods now available in 
‘ans is also making news. Here are a few of the 
interesting canned products on the market today: 


Canned Chicken or Beef Pies: Even the crust comes 
‘anned. Needs only to be opened and baked. 

Pantry Shelf Hams: Small hams, 1% pounds each— 
no bones, no waste. Can be stored on the shelf. 

Beef Stew with Dumplings: Old-fashioned main dish 
in new style. Dumplings are packed in the can. 

Arroz con Pollo: Chicken with rice, popular Mexican 
dish comes cooked and canned. 

Potato Salad: Either French or German style. Serve 
hot or cold—wonderful for picnics. 

Pineapple Spears: Now back on the market. Long 
spears of pineapple for salads, canape trays. 

Dehydrated Potatoes in Cans: Precooked and dried. 
Add boiling water, milk, seasonings. With a quick 
beating, fluffy mashed potatoes are ready to serve. 

Bacon Spread: New meat spread with rich bacon flavor 
for sandwiches, sauces, and casseroles. 

Ready-to-use Pie Fillings: In a variety of fruit flavors, 
ready to turn into pie shell and bake. 

Sundae Toppings: Chocolate, butterscotch, pineapple, 
and strawberry, in small 5°4 ounce cans. 

Pound Cakes: Golden pound, golden raisin pound, and 
marble pound cakes are now available in cans. 


nd for the gourmet’s taste—pate of smoked rain- 
bow trout, oyster puree, baba au rum cakes, crepes 
suzette, smoked turkey soup with wild rice, ete. 


FROZEN FOODS 


Last year marked the silver anniversary of the frozen 
foods industry. Although these 25 years have been 
marked by steady progress, most spectacular advance- 
ments have been made in the last five years. 

Each year, more and more new products join the 
long list of quick-frozen foods available to the con- 
sumer. Production, sales, and consumption in 1955 are 
expected to set new records. 

Among the new frozen foods gaining in popularity 
are complete pre-cooked frozen dinners. Packed in 
heat-and-serve aluminum foil divided trays, these din- 
ners need only to be heated and served. A few of the 
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frozen dinners even include a soup and a dessert. 

In the vegetable field, consumers have shown a 
preference for smaller packages. A great majority of 
frozen vegetables are now packed in the 10 ounce size. 
Frozen French fried and whipped potatoes continue to 
be popular products. And one manufacturer reports 
success with national distribution of typically Southern 
vegetables—kale, turnip greens, and okra. 

Other products seem certain to show further con- 
sumption increases this year. These include: frozen 
soups, frozen meat, poultry and meat pies, frozen 
waffles, pancakes, French toast, cookies, cakes, and 
fruit pies. Incidentally, the trend in fruit pies is to 
make them smaller. Consumers prefer to buy them in 
servings for one or two people. Fish sticks—which 
have had a phenomenal sales record—are now being 
joined by ham, chicken, and turkey sticks. 

In addition to developing new products, the frozen 
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foods industry is giving particular attention to im- 
provements in handling practices at all levels of dis- 
tribution. This means proper protection of frozen 
foods during shipment, suitable rail and motor carrier 
equipment to provide this protection, and adequate 
equipment for storing and displaying frozen foods in 
retail outlets. 

The industry is solving this problem through co- 
operative efforts and a continuing educational program. 
Large markets have started to install walk-in storage 
rooms so that the retailer can keep his product at high 
quality by moving it quickly from trucks to the stor- 
age rooms. He will not have to devote valuable freezer 
display space to the storage of large quantities of 
reserve supplies. To the consumer, this means the 
products she buys will have less chance of being sub- 
mitted to temperature fluctuations—and will, therefore, 
be of higher quality. 

Another phase of the frozen foods picture of particu- 
lar interest to the home economist is nutritional infor- 
mation on frozen foods. Up to this time, there have 
been no complete, authoritative data on their nutri- 
tional value. The industry is meeting this challenge 
with a comprehensive research program. Results should 
start to be available before the end of the year. 

A promising newcomer in the frozen foods field is 
dehydrofreezing—a combination of dehydration and 
freezing. The process is already in use by six firms, 
and more are showing interest. 

Developed by the USDA Western Regional Research 
Laboratory, dehydrofreezing is characterized by a high 
degree of retention of quality, ease of utilization, and 
decreased transportation costs. 

The food is prepared as for conventional freezing, 
then dried rapidly to reduce weight and volume by at 
least one half, packaged, and frozen. Dehydration tem- 
peratures used are not high enough to bring about 
flavor changes characteristic of ordinary dried foods. 
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Reconstitution is simple. The food may be cooked 
directly, or soaked in water. 

Foods now being dehydrofrozen commercially include 
apples, apricots, peas, and pimientos. Dehydrofrozen 
apples, for example, have a firmer texture when thawed 
and make better pies than apples frozen in the regular 
way. Partially dehydrated food cells aren’t so easily 
ruptured by the freezing process. 

Estimates based on experimental studies 
that processing costs of dehydrofreezing are somewhat 
higher than in regular freezing. But lower costs for 
packaging, storage, and distribution should result in 
an overall saving to consumers. 


DEHYDRATED FOODS 


Improved methods and equipment have made it pos- 
sible for manufacturers to offer consumers better qual- 
ity dehydrated foods in increasing variety. High vacuum 
techniques permit the use of lower processing tempera- 
tures and shorten the dehydration time. Among the 
products now in greatest use are nonfat dried milk, 


indicate 


dehydrated eggs, soups, and coffee. 

Biggest news in the dried fruit field is super-de- 
hydration. The fruits are dried to a moisture content 
as low as three per cent—compared to 22 to 24 per 
cent for regular dried fruits. Already available for 
institutional use, they are expected to be on the con- 
sumer market within the next few years. 

The super-dehydrated fruits are prepared in chunks, 
pieces, slices, and powders. Apples, peaches, pears, 
prunes, dates, apricots, and raisins have been pre- 
pared by this process. Advantages of super-dehydra- 
tion are lower shipping costs because of reduced volume 
and exceptionally long shelf life. The fruits are easy 
to rehydrate and cook quickly. 

FOR THE FUTURE 

Several new methods of food preservation are under- 
going active research by government and _ industry. 
Studies are centered on processing techniques which 
would sterilize foods without the use of heat. Among 
the most interesting of these are preservation with 
atomic energy and high frequency sound waves. 

High frequency sound waves have already been used 
to age cheese, precipitate solids from liquids, and te 
homogenize and emulsify foods. Research is now in 
progress to see whether this energy can be used to 
sterilize foods in the food plant of the future. 

Many problems are still to be solved in the preserva- 
tion of foods by irradiation. But it has been found 
that mild doses of irradiation, sufficient to pasteurize, 
will extend the keeping qualities of fresh fruits, vege- 
tables, and meat. .These mild doses do not affect the 
quality, taste, or flavor of the food. 

Greater amounts of irradiation, 
sterilize, have been found to kill all bacteria and to 
extend keeping qualities indefinitely. At the same 
time, these heavy doses of gamma irradiation have a 
deleterious effect on quality and flavor and cause some 
vitamin destruction. The question of toxicity also has 
to be studied. But food technologists feel the problems 
can and will be solved—pointing the way to new con- 
cepts of food preservation in the future. 


high enough to 
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, s paces or FOO Preservation 


RECIPES, TECHNIQUES and PROCEDURES FOR CANNING, 


HERE’S a round-up of information on home preservation—step-by-step 
directions for canning tomatoes; a check-list for home canning, im- 
portant facts about freezing; and a brief review of jam and jelly 
making. Students enjoy learning the basic techniques of food preser- 
vation. This training will be put to good use in the future when they 
join the millions of American families who experience the fun, satis- 
faction, and economy of preserving a part of their own food supply. 





matoes in clear water. Scald in boiling water, then water. Pack tomatoes into clean jars; press each piece 


! Invert clean, scalded jars on folded cloth. Wash to- ? Scald lids by placing in pan and covering with boiling 
plunge into cold water. Remove core, peel and quarter. down to release juice. Pack to within 2 inch of top. 





N 
. if desired, salt may be added as a seasoning. Add '/2 Remove scalded lid from water. Place on jar with sealing 
teaspoon to each pint jar of tomatoes. Using a clean composition next to glass. Screw band tight. Remember, 
e cloth, wipe top of jar free from all seed, pulp, etc. prepare only enough for one canner load at a time. 
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FREEZING, JAM and JELLY MAKING 





HOME CANNING OF TOMATOES 











e Tomatoes are among the most popular foods for 
home canning. Inexpensive and high in nutritive 
value, they can be put up in a variety of ways. Like 
most high-acid fruits, tomatoes may be processed 
by the boiling water-bath method. Although the 
procedure is simple, home canning experts tell us 
that spoilage of home canned tomatoes is not un- 
common. 

To insure good results, start with a high quality 
product. Tomatoes for canning should be well-ripened, 
but firm, and free from blemishes. Speed of prepara- 
tion is next on the list. Work quickly and prepare 
only enough for one canner load at a time. 

Cleanliness is important, too. Wash tomatoes to 
remove soil particles. Jars should be inspected for 
chipped edges, washed in hot soapy water, scalded, 
and inverted on a clean cloth. Lids should be scalded 
by covering with boiling water. 

Here’s a point that’s often overlooked. The water 
in the water bath should be at a good rolling boil 
before the jars are added. Allow the water to return 
to boiling before starting to count processing time. 
When using two-piece lids with sealing composition 
attached (pictured below) screwbands are tightened 
before processing. No further tightening is needed. 
After processing, the jars are set right side up to cool. 
When cool, the screwband is removed and the lids are 
tapped with a spoon to test the seal. A clear ringing 
sound indicates a seal. 








rack in canner or lower into water in canning basket. 


A Have water in waterbath at rolling boil. Set jars on 
Water should come one inch over tops. Process 35 min. 


Send for these helpful TEACHING AIDS 


Abbott Laboratories 

North Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me, without charge: [] 32-page Sucaryl® 
recipe booklet, “Calorie Savings Recipes for Foods 
Sweetened Without Sugar.” sia you desire more than 
one copy, indicate how many... SR IS, 


CJ Two sample bottles of Sucaryl® Tablets. 





Name ........ 
School or Organization . : mati ae 
Address . csgiiibaians 


=. zone REDS. 
61 May 55 PHE 


FREE BOOKLETS on MELMAC® DINNERWARE 
American Cyanamid Company 
Plastics & Resins Division 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
Please send me the following: 
—Descriptive folders showing colors and 
patterns of Melmac Dinnerware 
—Booklet, “‘How Melmac Dinnerware is Made’ 
—Booklet, “The Ecinimy of Melmac Dinnerware’ 
I do—do not—buy for our school cafeteria, but I recommend. 


Name . ale Title : hitinlednaaiieah 
School . : fi Tia esinoacattiiliin 
Address 

IER 5s PS a snoeennen LONE State... 


144 Mey 55 PHE 


Ball Brothers Company-—- FREE HOME CANNING BOOKLET 
Ball Brothers Company 
Consumer Service Department, Dept. P55 


Muncie, Indiana 

FREE BOOKLET 
Please send me ....... copies of the revised Ball booklet, Home Canning 
and Freezing Methods, containing recipes, time a and step-by-step 
illustrations. (Available only in continental U.S.A.) 


Name and title .... 
Address .... 
EEC Ps ae vw LONE State 


Name of school or affiliate ... 
89 honing 55 PHE 


- 


50% OFFER ON BURPEE ARISTOCRAT Home : oe Equipment 


Burpee Can Sealer Co. 
Dept. PH, Barrington, Ill. 


Please send me the following items of Aristocrat Home Canning 
Equipment at prices shown. I enclose $ 
() AR-25 Pressure Canner, $12.48 [] SIM-23 Tin Can Sealer, $7.95 
() AR-1525 Pressure Canner (with [] AR-6 Pressure Pan, $7.48 
extra capacity top), $14.98 
(Shipping extra. Price incl. excise tax. Add sales tax where applicable.) 


PORE ENTED Position 
Address . 
2 EES i Zone State 


127 words 55 PHE 


New! Mazola NO-ROLL Pie Crust 

Jane Ashiey, Home Service Department 78 
Corn Products Refining Company 
17 Battery Place 

New York 4,N. Y. 


Please send me free 
tribution to my girls. 


copies of “No-Roll Pastry’’ leaflet for dis- 


Name .... Title 
School 
Street . 


City Zone State... 
66A May 55 PHE 








Teaching aids— 
YOURS 

by just clipping 
the coupons 
[rom this section 


Just fill in 
and mail to: 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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Check-List for 


The Home Canning Institute of America predicts 
that 20 million families, or approximately 50 per cent 
of all U.S. families, will do some home canning this 
year. This increased interest in home food preserva- 
tion can be traced to the major shift of population 
from cities to suburbs, which has created many new 
homes and gardens. 

In recognition of this trend, excellent instruction 
booklets on food preservation have been prepared 
by the U.S. Department of Agriculture and industry 
to help you with home canning projects. But in addition 
here is a list of the points to check before starting 
home canning. 

1. Plan early, before you have anything to can. 
Make a list of the kinds and amount of foods you 
want to put up. 

2. Decide the size jars and cans to use. You may 
want both pints and quarts of the same foods. Pint 
jars usually contain two or three servings. 

3. Get supplies of cans, jars, caps, rubbers, ete. 
early. Be sure to get enough—a few extras are neces- 
sary in case of breakage or damage. 

4. Examine all cans, jars, and caps for imperfec- 
tions. Discard nicked jars or misshaped cans. 

5. Check the pressure canner to be sure it will 
function properly. The seal should be tight, the vent 
free from obstruction, and the gauge accurate. 

6. Watch newspapers and check markets for informa- 
tion on what to can and when. Plan canning to take 
advantage of crops at their peak, when quality is best, 
and price reasonable. 

7. Select only fresh, ripe, tender fruits and vege- 
tables for home canning. 

8. The shorter the time from the garden to the jar 
the better the result. 

9. Wash and prepare only enough for one canner 
load at a time. 

10. Process a few jars every morning rather than 
devoting whole days to the job. 

11. Remember low-acid foods must be processed in 
a pressure canner. Acid foods may be processed in a 
boiling water bath. 


PROCESSING FOODS 


Most fruits, tomatoes, berries, peppers, and rhubarb 
are acid foods. The acid in these foods helps to stop 
bacterial action and prevents them from spoiling when 
properly processed. 

Acid foods can be safely processed at boiling water 
temperature—using the water bath method. Jars of 
food are submerged in a container of boiling water 
and boiled for the period specified in the recipe. 

Vegetables (except tomatoes), meats, fish, and fowl 
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TECHNIQUES 


HOME CANNING 


are all low acid foods. They do not have sufficient 
natural acid to aid in checking bacterial action. There- 
fore, they must be processed at above-boiling tempera- 
tures in a pressure canner. 

Most vegetables should be precooked before placing 
them in jars or cans to be processed. The containers 
should be packed to within 1% to 1 inch from the top 
including the liquid. Seal the can or adjust the caps 
according to the type of jar being used and process in 
the pressure canner according to the recipe. When 
jars are cold, test them for a good seal before storing. 

These, basically, are the simple steps to successful 
home canning. And whether the project is for fun 
or thrift, it always means better eating. 











REFERENCES 
Atlas Book of Recipes, Hazel-Atlas Glass Co., Wheeling, 
West Va. No charge. 


Ball Blue Book, Home Canning 
Bros., Muncie, Ind. 25 cents. 


and Freezing, Ball 

Home Canning. The Burpee Can Sealer Co., Barring- 
ton, Ill. 25 cents. 

Kerr Home Canning Book, Kerr Glass Mfg. Co., Los 
Angeles, California. 25 cents. 

Ten Short lessons in Home Canning (for class use) 
Kerr Glass Mfg. Co., Los Angeles, California. Free 
to teachers in quantities. 

Check USDA, Extension Service, and local colleges 
for additional information. 





Photo courtesy The Burpee Co. 


Proper equipment is an important part of successful 
home canning. Tin cans must be closed with a can seal- 
er before they are processed in the pressure canner. 
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Send for these helpful TEACHING AIDS 
FRIGIDAIRE APPLIANCES 


Frigidaire Division, General Motors Corporation 

1557 Amelia Street, Dayton 1, Ohio 

Please send me information about the following Frigidaire Appliances: 
( ) Refrigerators ( ) Food Freezers 


( ) Electric Ranges ( ) Electric Water Heaters 

( ) Automatic Laundry Equip. ( ) School Purchase Plan 

Name 

School Title 

Street 

City County SHARE scence 


143 May 55 PHE 


Grocery Store Products Co., Dept. P-5 
West Chester, Pa. 


Please send me FREE material 


a Teacher Lesson Plan on Modern Gravy Making 

b 2-0z. bottle Kitchen Bouquet 

c copies Kitchen Bouquet Recipe Leaflets for students 
Name School 

Address 

City Zone Stat 
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Kerr Glass Manufacturing Corp. 


Dept. 690 5 a Ra da 

Sand Springs, Oklahoma 10 short 
fatsons in , 

Please send me yi 3 


“Domt CANNING 
pee wae EF 
toe & 


free copies of 10 Short Lesson Home ( 
ning tor classroom use 


my own free copy of Kerr Home Canning B 





Name Title 
(please print) 
School ini 
Street 
City Zon State 
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Free—New Electric Range Teaching Kit 
10 full-color wall charts and Teaching Gujde! 


ELECTRIC RANGE SECTION 
155 East 44th Street, Dept. PHE-2-55, New York 17, N. Y. 


(Please check) School has does not have Electric Range 

in laboratory. If so, how many? Please send me absolutely FREE the 

NEMA Electric Range Teaching Kit 

Your Name 

Name of School 

Street and Number 

City Zone Stat aiid 
79A May 55 PHE 

Singer Sewing Machine Co. 

Educational Dept. 

149 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 

Please send me address of SINGER Sewing Center nearest my school. 

Name 

School County 

Street 

City Zone State 


16 May 55 PHE 
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Youll find 
up-to-date 
TEACHING AIDS 
in this section 


each month 
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Just fill in 
and mail to: 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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Important 


Facts About Freezing 


REEZING is a popular and highly satisfactory 
P  retios of preserving foods in the home. Proce- 
dures are simple. And with proper preparation, 
packaging, and storage, excellent products are obtained. 

It’s important to start with fresh foods in prime 
condition. Work with small quantities, and get the 
food into the freezer and frozen as soon as possible. 

Some varieties of fruits and vegetables freeze better 
than others. Because of varying local conditions, it’s 
best to check with state colleges and extension workers. 
Most fruits and vegetables must be blanched before 
freezing. Crisp vegetables, with a high moisture con- 
tent, such as salad greens and tomatoes, are not recom- 
mended for freezing. 

Although most meats freeze well, cured and smoked 
meats deteriorate rapidly in flavor when frozen. For 
this reason the American Meat Institute recommends 
that bacon be kept at refrigerator temperature and 
that larger cuts, such as hams, be stored in the freezer 
only for limited periods. When freezing poultry— 
never stuff it before freezing. 

New studies by the USDA on the freezing of pre- 
cooked combination main dishes—such as stews and 
meat pies—point up the fact that the cooked main dish 
should be cooled quickly by setting the uncovered pan 
on ice or in very cold water before freezing. Vegetables 
Ball Brothers Co. 


below level of syrup. 


Dixie Cup Co. 





Liquids and _ semi-liquids 
such as fruits and vege- 
tables must be packaged 
in leakproof containers. 
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Glass jars are good freezer 
containers. Note parchment 
paper inserted to keep fruit 























Labeling all frozen 
foods is important 
to good freezer 
management. i 
Aluminum Cooking Utensils Co. 


and macaroni should be slightly underdone for freez- 
ing or they will be too soft when reheated. Pastry tops 
for meat pies should be unbaked. 

In addition to starting with high quality foods for 
freezing, packaging is an important part of the story. 
There’s a wide variety of packaging material to choose 
from. For liquid or semi-liquid foods such as fruits, 
juices, and stews, sturdy leakproof containers must 
be used. Glass jars, plastic or aluminum containers, 
and heavily waxed paper cartons are all suitable for 
packaging this type of food. 

For meat, poultry, fish, and bakery products, the 
sheet wrappings are good packaging materials. These 
include aluminum foil, cellophane and plastic films, 
and freezer papers which have been coated or laminated 
with wax, plastic, or aluminum foil. 

After packaging, the food should be labeled with the 
kind of product, amount, and date. It should be frozen 
quickly and stored at 0° F. until used. 

The table below will serve as a guide for storage 
of frozen foods. Figures are based on storage at 
0° F. (or below) in a home freezer, locker, or combina- 
tion refrigerator-freezer. These recommendations are 
for maximum storage times, but it should be empha- 
sized that good freezer management means a rapid 
turn over of foods. Frozen foods should be used reg- 
ularly and replaced with new items to get best returns 
from the costs of freezer operation. 


RECOMMENDED MAXIMUM STORAGE TIMES 
Baked Products 


to 2 months 


Eggs 8 months 
Vegetables 8 to 12 months 
Citrus Fruits and Juices 1 to 6 months 
Other Fruits 8 to 12 months 
Ice Cream 1 month or less 
Poultry 1 to 6 months 
Fish 6 months 
Meat: 
Beef 6 to 8 months 
Lamb 6 to 7 months 
Fresh Pork and Veal 3 to 4 months 
Ground Beef 3 to 4 months 
Fresh Pork Sausage 2 to 3 weeks 


Variety Meats (liver, heart, ete.) 3 to 4 months 
Smoked Hams, Picnics, 


and Slab Bacon Not to exceed 60 days 
Sliced Bacon Do not freeze 

Cooked Meats 2 to 3 months 
Combination Meat Dishes 1 month or less 
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Send for these helpful TEACHING AIDS 


Vacuum Can Company 
19 So. Hoyne Ave., Chicago 12, Ill. 


Please send illustrated circular “Group A” showing how schools are using 
AerVoiD Vacuum Insulated Hot Food Carriers to expedite school lunch 
operations and save money. 

PURGE soins 

Title ......... Ska sensible 
BONOONe ss... sippneehoakamiie 
Street Address ........ sspeateatiiocs 


LP ; ay OO ree cee 
120 May 55 PHE 


Vernon Kilns 
2310 E. 52nd St., Los Angeles 58, California 


Please send................copies of your attractive, colorful book, Emtertaining 
Table Ideas @ 20c a copy. 


Cash or check enclosed $ VK-489 
Name .... 
School ... ; Metres Sere 


Address 


City .. a Ee Re ere 
73 May 55 PHE 





Westinghouse Electric Corporation 

Consumer Service Dept. PHE-555 

Mansfield, Ohio 

Please send details about Westinghouse School Plan [) 

Also send free Teaching Aids Kit [] (limited to continental U.S.A.) 

pam oe te 

School. ....... 

School Address Sdieatitnal 

oo \ 1 SEE 
22 May 55 PHE 


Subscribe to PRACTICAL in YOUR OWN NAME 

Have your own personal copy of Practical Home Economics available at 
all times. Keep a permanent file for future reference to material of 
value to your students for years to come. 


To enter a subscription in your own name, use this convenient coupon. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 

33 West 42nd Street 

New York 36, N. Y. 

Please enter my subscription to Practical Home Economics 
r] 1 Year ($3) [] 2 Years ($5) 


(Add 50c. a year for foreign postage; 25c. a year for Canada) 


[] Remittance Enclosed Send Invoice 
PIE edie coer e caw ch cnc es sdck Cuties ds cenneenae’ ewan ealene 
IME a c'a.0 c 5-c,o5-0.4 0a «x < ssuw0-a: 5 wow ae eidiaie aubie wore sk @ 0.90 
ERE NeGene as ged 6446s Gxnedingene neawa Zone MGs ict bacenne 
Position 


[] School 
) Organization 


Note: Please check here if this is a renewal order 








(lip the coupons 
of your choice 
TODAY for 
up-to-date 
teaching aids 


. Sx 
a OS, 


Just fill in 
and mail to: 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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Jam and 
Jelly Makin¢ 





First step in making cherry jam is to 
stem and pit 3 Ibs. ripe sweet cherries. 
A cherry pitter makes this job easier. 





Next, grind the cherries or chop fine, and 
measure 4 cups into a very large, heavy 
saucepan; follow recipe on opposite page. 
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e Jams and jellies—favorite items 
for home food preservation—are fun 
to make in the classroom. To make 
jellies jell, the juice must contain 
enough pectin and acid. Tart, hard- 
ripe, or a mixture of ripe and slight- 
ly under-ripe apples, most berries, 
currants, and Concord grapes con- 
tain enough acid and pectin for jelly 
making. Pectin must be added to 
the juice of fruits like cherries, 
peaches, and strawberries. Here's 
an easy recipe for cherry jam us- 
ing a commercial fruit pectin: 





Cherry Jam 


-— 


cups prepared fruit (about 3 pounds 
fully-ripe, sweet cherries) 

cup lemon juice (2 lemons) 

cups (2% pounds) sugar 

box (21% oz.) powdered fruit pectin 


J“ 


1 


—_ Vie 


Stem and pit about 3 pounds ripe sweet 
cherries. Chop fine or grind and meas- 
ure 4 cups into large saucepan. Squeeze 
juice of 2 medium-sized lemons. Meas- 
ure 14 cup lemon juice into saucepan. 
Measure sugar and set aside. Add 
powdered fruit pectin to fruit in sauce- 
pan and mix well. Place over high heat 
and stir until mixture comes to a hard 
boil. At once stir in sugar. Bring to 
a full rolling boil and boil hard 1 min- 
ute. Remove from heat and skim off 
foam with metal spoon. Then stir and 
skim by turns for 5 minutes to cool 
slightly and to prevent floating fruit. 
Ladle quickly into glasses. Cover at 
once with % inch hot paraffin. Makes 
about 9 medium glasses. 


The open-kettle method is used 
for making jams and jellies. The 
food is cooked in a deep pan or ket- 
tle and then quickly poured into hot 
jars and sealed at once. No further 





Cooked jam is stirred 5 minutes to pre- 
vent floating fruit, ladled quickly into 
glasses, and covered with hot paraffin. 


processing of the jars is required 
because high concentrations of sugar 
help prevent spoilage. Pickles and 
relishes which contain high concen- 
trations of vinegar and salt are also 
preserved this way. 

To guard against possible spoilage 
in jelly making, it’s important to 
work quickly and with small quan- 
tities. Never work with more than 
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six to eight cups of juice at a time. 
Glass jars and lids should be steril- 
ized by boiling for 10 minutes and 
kept hot until used. When using 
jars with two-piece lids that have 
sealing composition attached, boil 
the lids five minutes. This type of 
lid may be used for sealing jams 
and jellies without paraffin if the 
food is packed hot. 


oR 


SOMETHING TO S-T-R-E-T-C-H S ) 
THAT BUDGET, TOO! ¢ 


We paraphrase an old favorite— and put it in tune yt 
with the times for young brides-to-be . . . for those 
2 out of every 3 home economies students already 


sniffing orange blossoms. As you know, two-thirds of y 
classes will marry within 2 years after graduation. 
And budgets will be the young homemaker’s biggest proble 


That’s why home canning 
will be so important to these soon-to-be-brides, 


dollars 


with its sper ial knack for stretching 


in helping them to live well on a shoestring. 


And LOOK how far a Shoestring goes! 
\ good idea is to have the girls themselves 
work out the money saved by home canning. 
For example, government estimates show 
that a bushel of tomatoes can be home-grown 
for as little as 25¢. The yield table on page 
16 of the Ball Blue Book shows that vou get 
18 to 22 quarts to the bushel—which brings 
the cost of the contents of a quart jar to 
about 2¢. 


f_- | > , . 
fj:) * 
. |Pe FSC xe ; 


P] 
~~ ~ > 
pee 4 
DOME 3 K 
JAR HEAT ¢ : 
LID S Vox 
SONA 
lo this add 3¢ a quart for the heat, cap 
ind jar (estimated jar life at 8 years), and 
the total cost of a quart of tomatoes comes 
1 mere 5¢. Other home-canned foods, 


vhen costs are figured in the same manner, 


HERE'S PRACTICAL HELP 


This new Ball Blue Book of Home Canning and Freezing 


makes an excellent text 


on canning. timetables, and over 300 recipes. Write for 
Another tree offer for vout 


vour tree desk ‘ Opy. 


students—is a smaller booklet on eanning and freezing 
methods. See the sper ial Blue Book offer tor 


students in Service Section, 


BALL BROTHERS COMPANY: MUNCIE, INDIANA = 
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there’s extra prot in Ball 
Dome Lids with their 
clean-looking cream-white 
enamel. For that enamel re 


with its helpful hints 


will demonstrate to the girls the enormous 


savings home canning provides 


Look for the ENAMEL Lining! 


Beginners quickly discover 





sists rust and corrosion—as 
sures SAFE keeping always 
And Ball Dome Lids give the seal you can 


SEE— Dome down, jar sealed 


Welcome Gifts at Christmas— Anytime! 


— Home-canned fruits and veg- 
C= 


) GEN 1 
y - “ 4 etables look so pretty in shin 
‘ : x 


Ball Mason Jars—and 


‘ ) ing 
“| i rake ideal g with ; 
¢ | .% make ideal gifts wit 1 spe 

| cl | personal touch How the 

Is will love puttin y up! rads 

ind save on their “pin money As vou 
know, too. Ball Mason Jars mean the sealed 

in flaver is good for KEEPS 


@ 1955, BALL BROS. CO 
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News of versatile appliances... modern color schemes 


... helpful gadgets... anti-static spray 


nee appliances, draperies, 
floor coverings, and upholstery 
fabrics are news this spring. You’ll 
find kitchen appliances and acces- 
sories in turquoise, yellow, pink, 
blue, pumpkin, green, and brown. 
Mix or match can be the rule for 
kitchen decor because colored appli- 
ances are included in almost every 
line offered by manufacturers. 

Coordinated color schemes will be 
easy to achieve this year for any 
room. Although bright orange, yel- 
low, deep purple and delicate mauve 
tones are being featured, there is a 
wide variety of other colors avail- 
able. Wall coverings vary, too, from 
the quiet backgrounds to bold dis- 
plays. And if you desire, you can 
select draperies to match the wall- 
paper print. 


Truly Versatile 

Several sets of inserts and an ex- 
pandable hinge make the Arvin 
Cookall a versatile appliance. The 
manufacturers claim that it can be 
used as an oven, saucepan, chafing 
dish, grill, or toaster. The unit has 
two grids which are attached by an 
expandable hinge. An inset pan 


Blender attachment for the Sunbeam 
No. 10 Mixmaster is said to be powerful 
enough to chop or shred solid foods. 





which is three inches deep can be 
inserted between the grids for bak- 
ing pastry and other foods. This 
pan is also used for frying chicken 
and braising meats. Only twelve 
inches square, the appliance can be 
used in the smallest kitchen. 


Extra Service 

A second cutting wheel is being 
offered with the Can-O-Mat can 
opener for opening cans containing 
non-edible products. In the addi- 
tion, the manufacturers are renew- 
ing their efforts to make homemak- 
ers aware of the importance of clean 
can openers. They suggest washing 
the cutting wheel after each use. 


New Attachment 


A new blender attachment for 
the Sunbeam Mixmaster has just 
been introduced. Easily attached to 
the mixer, the blender is said to per- 
form such jobs as chopping, shred- 
ding, or grating solid foods and 
blending liquids for beverages, 
soups, and sauces. The attachment 
is designed for the number 10 model 
Mixmaster. It will be sold nation- 
ally in appliance stores and depart- 
ments at a retail price of $12.75. 

Two-Way Fan 

A lightweight fan that can be 
used as a window ventilator or floor 
circulator has been introduced by 
the General Electric Company. The 
fan is designed to be inserted in a 











Small holder provides convenient storage 
for extra cutting wheel of the Can-O-Mat. 


clear Plexiglass frame that adjusts 
to any size window including case- 
ment types. It can be used to change 
the air in a room or to exhaust 
odors and smoke. A simple snap- 
out arrangement permits it to be 
removed from the window panel for 
use on the floor, table, or wall. 


Product Briefs 


> A cleaner for aluminum window 
frames, doors, and storm sashes is 
said to keep these metal surfaces 
bright and protect them against 
oxidation and pitting. Called Lu- 
min, it is manufactured by Lumin 
Sales Corp., 270 Park Avenue, New 
York 17, N; Y. 

> Stainless steel kitchen shears by 
Ecko Products Company has_ the 
following features: Bone cutter, saw- 
tooth blades, bottle opener, screw 
cap opener, tack hammer, and screw- 
driver. Available in all housewares 
departments, it sells for $4.95. 

> A spray to eliminate shock from 
static charges in wool and many 
synthetic fabrics has just been in- 
troduced by the Bigelow-Sanford 
Carpet Company. Called Anti-Shock, 
the spray is said to be effective upon 
application without = staining or 
harming the fabric. 

> Complete roasting set by Artbeck 
includes dial type thermometer, bast- 
er with injector attachment, and 
five skewers. P. OS: 








Clear Plexiglass frame which adjusts to any size window supports a small ventilat- 
ing fan. Made by General Electric, the fan will change air in room once a minute. 
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Japan’s Homemaking 
(continued from page 13) 


more years of experimenting to de- 
cide which plan is best for Japanese 
schools. 

Modern equipment is entirely be- 
yond the means of the majority of 
Japanese people. With opaque glass 
windows and old equipment, most 
kitchens are dark and inconvenient. 
For this reason, many people feel 
that the new school appliances are 
too westernized to be useful to the 
common _ student. Modern — unit 
kitchens, they say, provide an op- 
timum learning environment which 
students will not find in real life. 
However, homemaking teachers hope 
that familiarity with this equipment 
will stimulate students to improve 
the standard of living in their own 
homes. 

For some time, unit kitchens were 
the center of study and remodeling 
efforts, but now clothing laboratories 
are receiving “face lifting’ treat- 
ments, too. As in the United States, 
we are striving to make our cloth- 
ing units more efficient and prevent 
confusion and wasted time and mo- 
tion. Our aim is to create a flex- 
ible unit that may be used for mak- 
ing national and western clothing. 

Young women are being western- 
ized to a great extent, and they can- 
not endure squatting on the floor as 
their elders did. In order to get our 
homemakers off their knees, we are 
stressing plans for a clothing area 
with adequate working space. For 
example, we have experimented with 
expandable table tops. 

It will be many more years un- 
til the transformation in our home- 
making departments comes close to 
our ideal in every school. The big- 
gest stumbling block now is lack of 
funds. By right, the national gov- 
ernment should finance the construc- 
tion and equipping of schools, but 
usually the major cost reverts to lo- 
cal governments. As neither the na- 
tional nor local government has the 
necessary funds, much of the money 
must be supplied through public do- 
nations. As a result, modern, well- 
equipped buildings are nearly always 
located in areas where the public is 


vitally interested in education and 
well-off financially. 
Nevertheless, in spite of major 


difficulties, we have had the genuine 
pleasure of installing modern labora- 
tories in about half our senior high 
schools. This transformation must 
be considered remarkable, because 
home economics has been and still is, 
to some extent, the forlorn step- 
child in the curriculum of our co- 
educational schools. 
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with beautiful, break-resistant 
I\ [ 


V -| MAR ...a new concept 


_=s u i] \ J 
in truly functional dinnerware 


Colorful, contemporary dinnerware made of Melmac molding ma- 
terial will give you wonderful opportunities to add new interest to 
classes on setting and serving meals properly. More than that, it 
will help you demonstrate how man-made materials, properly used, 
produce new and better versions of traditional utensils—contribute 
importantly to contemporary home life—deliver new beauty, ver- 
satility and economy. 


To help you in class demonstrations, many leading molders will 
grant liberal discounts on the first four place settings ordered by 
the teacher. 

Descriptive folders illustrating the wide range of beautiful colors 
and designs offered by the various Melmac dinnerware manufac- 
turers, and special folders on ““How Melmac Dinnerware Is Made” 
and “The Economy of Melmac Dinnerware” are available—use 
coupon on page 351. 


CAFETERIA MANAGERS! Hard-to-break Melmac dinnerware has 
scored remarkable savings in cafeteria service. Send for free book- 
lets, “The Economy of Melmac Dinnerware,”’ and ‘How Melmac 
Dinnerware Is Made’’—coupon on page 31. 


@ Melmac isa registered trade-mark of American Cyanamid Co., 
New York 20, N. Y., supplier of Melmac Molding Compounds 
to manufacturers who fashion high-quality dinnerware in a 
variety of designs and colors. 
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Gay, fresh, spring fabrics . . . new sizing 


standards assure perfect fit ... handbags to make 


1 te new fabrics for spring are 
truly stimulating. Just seeing 
them makes one want to create a 
whole new spring wardrobe. There 
are lovely jerseys—all combinations 
of orlon and wool—which would 
make up into attractive suits, sep- 
arates, sportswear. Cotton corduroys 
are printed in charming designs, 
some of them resembling tie silk 
prints. Linen-look fabrics are ex- 
tremely popular. Cotton, rayon, ace- 
tate, orlon, dacron, and even linen it- 
self are combined and woven to make 
interesting textured material. 

In summer one expects cotton to 
be the foremost fabric. This year 
there are lovely orlon and cotton; 
cotton and silk; cotton and nylon 
combinations. These are perfect for 
dresses, blouses, and separates. 


Real Progress 
It will be much easier to find 
proper fitting ready-mades if the 
manufacturers of women’s garments 
adopt the ‘Women’s body measure- 
ment standard TS-5200A” as recom- 
mended by the Bureau of Standerds, 





atom 





40 


U. S. Department of Commerce. 
About 85% of women will be able 
to buy garments to fit their shapes. 
Not only will there be: A—Misses; 
B—Women; C—Half Sizes; D— 
Junior, but T for Tall, R for Reg- 
ular, S for Short. In addition there 
will be the customary size numbers 
—28, 30, 32, etc., bust measurement, 
or the age-analogy system—size 14, 
16, 18, etc. To all these measurements 
a hip designation has been added. 
A minus sign means a slender hip. 
A plus sign means a full hip. Lack 
of symbol means an average hip. 


How To Whiten Nylon 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. has at last issued instructions 
for whitening grayed nylon gar- 
ments. Of course it is better to 
prevent nylons from becoming dis- 
colored. First of all, never wash 
white nylon garments along with 
any other color. Also wash them 
thoroughly, preferably in a washing 
machine. 
Du Pont’s suggestions for whit- 
ening discolored nylon are: 


The long jacket, slender skirt, and over- 
blouse form the spring silhouette. Indian 
Head cottons in sunny gold and rosebud 
used with Simplicity Pattern No. 1002. 





1. Wash thoroughly with soap or 
synthetic detergent. 

2. Dissolve one package com- 
mercial color remover in one gallon 
of hot water (160° F.) in enamel 
container. Add wet nylon garments, 
stir gently, maintain temperature 
of water, allow garments to remain 
30 minutes or longer. Rinse thor- 
oughly in hot water. 

3. Two tablespoons of liquid chlor 
ine bleach and two tablespoons oi 
synthetic detergent are added to 
one gallon of warm water. Soak 
garments for 30 minutes with oc- 
casional stirring. Rinse again. 

For the final rinse, garments are 
immersed in about one gallon of 
warm water containing one _ teble- 
spoon of a commercial whitener 

Hang up to drip dry and vow 
never to let your white nylons get 
into such a state again. 


Make Your Own Handbag 


If you want to make your own 
handbags, The McCordi Corporation, 
Fenimore Road, Mamaroneck, N. Y., 
supplies material and frames for 
making them. The handbag frame 
certainly simplifies home handbag 
construction. Its curtain rod prin- 
ciple enables you to use one 
frame to fit many bags. It is easy 
to unscrew two nuts, slip one bag 
body off the frame and slip another 
on. The frames cost $1.65 and 
$2.25. Patterns for the various 
styles are 25 cents each. Leather, 
plastic, broadcloth, faille, felt, end 
lining materials may be purchased 
from the same company also. 


High Fashion Fibers 


In the South American Andes 
live four relatives of the camel—the 
alpaca, Ilama, guanaco, and vicuna. 
All four, like the camel, have hair 
that makes fine high-fashion fab- 
rics. The hair of these animals is 
sometimes blended with wool to 
make a less expensive fabric. Of 
the four, vicuna is the smallest and 
most precious. Vicuna fabric has 
been known to sell for $150 a yard. 
The fleece of forty vicunas will make 
just one coat. It is exceedingly 
scarce. S. Stroock and Co., fabric 
manufacturers, estimated that only 
one person in 4,000,000 could own a 
vicuna coat. Fabrics of alpaca and 
llama are known for their high lus- 
ter, while guanco has a cashmere- 
like softness. D.S.D. 
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SPRING HAIR-DO 


Photos courtesy of Lilt 





With the short hairstyle you will 
need just the right amount of curl 
to keep tidy and neat this summer. 





Upswept hairdo popularized by Princess 
Margaret on her Caribbean cruise. A 
good style for the growing out period. 





The short page boy is a welcome re- 
lief after the tousled wind-blown 
look of the last several seasons. 
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with this new 
permanent you can 
forget hair texture 


NEW hairdo each spring is as 

natural and inevitable as the first 
crocus. But in spring, or any other 
season, a fresh hairstyle is a sure- 
fire tonic for any girl. 

Now you can get a new permanent 
which has been developed for hair 
styles instead of hair textures. No 
longer do you have to adjust your 
hair style to the type of permanent 
you have. 

The texture of your hair doesn’t 
matter with this new permanent, 
we’re told by Katherine Potter, head 
of Proctor & Gamble’s beauty de- 
partment. It may be coarse, fine, 
or in-between, but you can choose 
a permanent that gives you a loose, 
medium, or a very curly wave, de- 
pending on how you want your hair 
to look. It’s as easy as that! And 
this new wave has a non-ammonia 
waving solution which makes it 
pleasant to use. The curling time 
is fifteen minutes, with no 
sity for taking test curls. 

The new hairdos this. spring 
should make every girl happy, be- 
cause both short and longer styles 
are shown. Paris hair fashions are 
short, with back hair brushed up, 
ending in wispy curls all up the back 
of the head, or in larger, fuller 
curls across the crown. This fash- 
ion calls for a medium permanent 
that gives you enough cur! to hold 
the hair where you set it. 


neces- 


Here, longer hair is the favor- 
ite spring fashion. Pageboy styles 
and neckline curls that cover the 


collar line look new. A permanent 


designed for loose, casual curls 
would take care of pageboy styles 
(and its variations) nicely. More 
formal, curled styles need a me- 
dium or very curly wave. 

Dress fashions are co-operating 


with longer hair styles. Many new 
costumes are cut high at the neck- 
line in front and drop to a lower 
V line in back. This allows the 
hair, falling below the collar line, 
to show off beautifully in an un- 
hampered, uncluttered way. 

With this help from the fashion 
and beauty world it won’t be dif- 
ficult to get a new look this spring. 
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NEW TABLE SETTING BOOK! 


~~. ‘' 
Ceding TA, 









A completely new book on table set- 
tings...31 table photographs, 14 of 
them in full color...featuring table 
arrangements for every occasion 
using unique color combinations, 
clever decorative accessories. Also 
photographs showing steps in pro- 
duction of fine earthenware. 
Published by VERNON KILNS, 
manufacturers of world-renowned 
Vernonware, available at cost, 20c 
a copy to teachers, students, school 


libraries 
Mail Coupon in 


Coupon Section 
TODAY! 


COI0O72 KILNS 


192 2310 E. 52nd St. Los Angeles 58, Calif 


x 








FASHION STUDY TOURS TO EUROPE 


By Pan-American; July 17-Aug. 16 


$1150 


including 
9 DAY FASHION SEMINAR IN PARIS 
and visits to fashion centers in 
SCOTLAND—ENGLAND—FRANCE—ITALY 
extensions to Spain or Switzerland 
Professional visits—Showings 
Sightseeing—Receptions 


In-service credit for N.Y.C. public school teachers 
Write for folder 


LABORDE TRAVEL SERVICE, INC, 











1776 Bvoadway, New York 19, N. ¥. C1 5-4646 
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menus for JUNE 


MONDAY TUESDAY 


Beef and 

. Vegetable Pie 

sweet Potato Cabbage Raisin 

Lima Beans Slaw 

Roll Roll* 

Pineapple Upside Apricot Whip, 
Down Cake Custard Sauce 


Baked Ham 


Barbecued Beef 
on Bun * 

Tomato Wedges on 
Chicory 

Raisin Bread* 
Lemon Chiffon 


Pie * 


Fricassee of Chicken 
and Vegetables 

on Rice 

Cut Green Asparagus 
Roll* 

Angel Cake, 
Raspberry Icing 


Chicken and 
Vegetable ‘Salad 
Molded Tomato 
Aspic 

Roll* 

Washington Pie 


Tomato Juice 
Cold Cuts 
Potato Salad 
Celery Sticks 
Roll* 


Grapefruit Sections 


a 





By Marion Cronan 
Director, School Lunch 
Brookline, Massachusetts 


WEDNESDAY THURSDAY FRIDAY 


Deviled Egg Salad 
Ribbon Vegetable 
Mold 

Potato Chips 
Bran Muffin* 

Grapefruit 
Shortcake 


Tomato Juice 
Chicken Chop Suey 
on Noodles 
Green Beans 
Vienna Bread* 
Fruit Gelatine 


Hamburg Loaf 
Mashed Potato 
Glazed Carrots 
Rye Bread* 

Cherry Pie with 
Cheese Wedge 


Orange Juice Fruit Juice Fish Sticks 


Turkeyburger Grilled Frankfurter Broiled Tomato 
Stuffed Prune Scalloped Potato Slices 
Salad Peas Broccoli 
Chocolate Chip Whole Wheat Bread* Hard Roll* 
Pudding Raisin Rice Pudding Peach Spice Cake 


Tuna Salad, 
Tossed Greens 
Muffin* 
Strawberry Whip, 
Custard Sauce 
Dream Drop 
Cookie *% 


Grapefruit Juice 
Baked Macaroni 
and Cheese 
Link Sausage 
Green Beans 
Roll* 

Chorolate Cake 


Roast Lamb 

Gravy, Baked Potato 
Lima Beans 

Carrot Curls 

Bread* 

Apple Crunch 


Cheese Omelet * 
Mixed Vegetable 

Salad SUMMER VACATION 
Hard Roll* 


Fruit Cup 


or oF ee 
=e Se 





cream are not sold. In the high school 2 complete 


These menus meet requirements of the Type A school 
Junch pattern. Milk is served with all meals, and 
butter or margarine (") on all breads. A la carte 
items except for fruit, homemade brownies, and ice 





A lunches are offered each day. The A lunch with 
milk is priced at 25c. These recipes have been 


tested. Recipes for starred items are on next page. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 








More Milk for 


More Children 


LL across the nation, more children are 
“4 drinking more milk, thanks to the new Spe- 
cial School Milk Program launched last year by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

During November milk consumption in 
schools increased 55 per cent over the previous 
year; preliminary estimates indicate this year 
children will consume 32 million additiona! half 
pints of milk each month. 

The program’s major purpose is to encour- 
age children to drink more milk—the most 
nearly perfect food—and thus build the health 
and well-being of young Americans. In addi- 
tion, developing the milk-drinking habit in 
children will help to expand permanently the 
market for dairy products. 

Each school may adopt its own method for 
distributing the extra milk. Many offer each 
child more than the usual half pint of milk 
with lunch, while others serve milk during re- 
cess. For an early morning “pick up” in cold 
weather, some schools provide hot chocolate 
(made from the fluid whole milk) as soon as 
the children arrive in the morning. A few 
schools have made milk available all day long 
by setting up special vending and dispensing 
machines. 

As the preliminary figures indicate, children 
have responded eagerly to the School Milk Pro- 
gram in its first few months of operation. 
Pleased with the program’s progress, Secretary 
of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson said that the 
program has a tremendous potential for making 
more milk available to more children. He urged 
all those who had supported the program to 
continue their efforts so that it would achieve 
its full potential for good. 





With extra milk the School Milk Program pro- 


motes better health for young Americans. 
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50 servings 


% LEMON CHIFFON PIE 


L142 cups egg whites t egg yolks 

l cup fine granulated sugar ly cup water 

3 cups water $4 cup cornstarch 
lls cups sugar Juice of 4 lemons and 


15 tablespoon salt rind of two 
gradually. Beat 
combine 


i bring to a boil 


Beat egg whites, adding 1 cup of sugar 
until meringue is thick and glossy. Meanwhile 
1144 cups sugar, 3 cups water, and salt an 
Add egg yolks and cornstarch mixed with 42 cup of water 
Continue to cook in top of double boiler for 15 minutes 
Add lemon rind and juice. Cool. Lightly in egg white 
mixture. Turn into baked pie shells or graham 
crusts. 


fala 
O1d 


een, 
crackel 


120 cookies 


je DREAM DROP COOKIES 


| cup shortening 1 tablespoon cold water 
1 cup granulated sugar 2 cups cake flour 
Ll cup brown sugar 1 teaspoon baking powder 
2 eggs, beaten l teaspoon salt 
lL teaspoon vanilla 2 cups rolled oats 
| teaspoon soda lL cup coconut 
1 cup colored gum drops, chopped 


Cream shortening and sugar together. Add eggs, vanilla, 
and soda dissolved in water. Sift flour, baking powder 
and salt, and add gradually to creamed mixture. Stir 


remaining ingredients. Shape into balls 
well greased cookie sheet. Bake 12 
Dredge with confectioners sugar 


and pl ice On 


minutes at 


je CHEESE OMELET 


50 servings 


314 pounds rice 3 tablespoons salt 
1 pound butter or 3 tablespoons dry mustard 
margerine t pounds American cheese, 
1'> cups flour shredded 
31% pints milk 3'2 dozen eggs, separated, and beaten 


butter, 


stirring 


Steam or boil rice. Prepare a cream sauce with the 


flour, and milk. Add the salt, mustard, and cheese, 


until the cheese is melted Add the cooked rice and well 
beaten egg yolks. Fold in the stiffly beaten egg whites 
Pour into well greased pans (11” x 17 Bake in a mod 


erate oven, 350° F. for 40 minutes. Cut into squares 


50 servings 


yr BAKBECUED BEEF 


6 cans beef (No. 2!) 


2 cups dehydrated onions 


cups tomato paste 
cups canned tomatoes 
3 peppers, chopped quart water or stock 


| cup salad oil teaspoon pepper 


_—— — GW & 


teaspoon paprika 
onions and peppers in 
water 
hours or more 
Serve on mashed | 


Spread beef in baking pans. Saute 
oil until golden brown. Add tomato paste, 
or stock, and simmer until thickened (2 


Pour sauce over meat and heat thoroughly 


tomatoes, 


potato or a bun. 
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Breakfast surveys . . . coming use of electronics in 


food field . . . new series of child feeding booklets 


TIVWO recent surveys of breakfast 
peel habits point up the fact 
that women are among the worst 
offenders when it comes to this im- 
portant first meal of the day. 

The South Dakota Experiment 
Station made a study of the diets 
of 339 representative women from 
30 to 92 vears of age. The records 
show that although less than one 


per cent of the women skipped 
breakfast entirely, about three- 
quarters of them had _ breakfasts 


that were below the recommended 
nutritive level. 

In another survey among 1,600 
white collar workers in Minne- 
apolis, made by the Northwestern 
National Life Insurance Company, 
it was found that 45 per cent of 
the women 25 years of age or 
younger, and 23 per cent of those 
over 25, ate little or no breakfast. 
The men interviewed ate consider- 
ably better breakfasts! 

Did You Know... 
that Americans eat far more 
oranges than any other fresh fruit? 
Canned and frozen oranges and 
orange juice also rank high in 
terms of volume consumed. 


that the U.S. sweet tooth 
didn’t change must last year? Ac- 
cording to the USDA, consumption 
of sugar, in 1954, was about equal 
to consumption the previous year 
97 pounds per person! Retail prices, 


too, remained at about their pre- 
vious levels. 
that small sized prunes are 


high on the list of plentiful, eco- 
nomical food buys? More than 50 
per cent of the recent crop of 
prunes ran to smaller sizes. Attrac- 
tively priced, these small prunes of- 
fer good value both nutritionally 
and for the family food dollar. 


Quality Control by Electronics 
The wonders of electronics ex- 
tend beyond the realms of television 
and the complicated electronic 
“brains.” Scientists at the U.S. De- 
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partment of Agriculture report that 
electronics may soon become a ma- 
jor factor in determining the qual- 
ity of farm foods for the consumer. 

Still in the laboratory stage, elec- 
tronic devices may be used to de- 
termine the internal quality of an 
egg, still intact; to detect diseases 
and contamination and, finally, sep- 
arate good eggs from bad, automat- 
ically. Electronics has also been used 
in developing tests that will indicate 
the baking quality of wheat. 


Product News 


e Canned pineapple filling for pies 

-ready to turn into a pastry lined 
pie pan for baking—is being intro- 
duced by the Dole Hawaiian Pine- 
apple Co. May also be used heated 
as a sauce for cake or pudding. 


© For dieters, Duff’s low - calorie 
frosted cake mix — available in 
golden or chocolate layer cake—of- 
fers ingredients for 8- or 9-inch 
layers and a no-cook, seven-minute 
type of frosting. It’s reported to 
provide less than half the calories 
supplied by a standard frosted cake. 


e New General Foods products in- 
clude: Jell-O Coconut Cream In- 
stant Pudding; Baker’s Coconut, 
now packaged with a variety of 


color sheets in each package for 





Orange cake—high and handsome—has 
good keeping qualities, From the new 
Kraft Oil booklet described at right. 





tinting coconut in gay colors; and 
a brand new Minute - Man Instant 
Frosting Mix, a fluffy white frost- 
ing that requires no cooking. 


e In line with growing recognition 
of the importance of meat in the 
diet of the infant, the H. J. Heinz 
Co. has introduced several more va- 
rieties of meats for babies 

Strained Chicken, Strained Veal, 
Strained Pork, and Junior Pork. 


Round the World Nutrition 


Eye-catching—and eye-opening 
posters, based in large part on the 
USDA’s National Food Guide and 
basic - seven food groups, are now 
being devised around the world in 
programs of nutrition education. 

Perhaps the most striking devel- 
opment in nutrition education is its 
rapid spread over many parts of the 
globe. Effective nutrition posters 
are getting essential information to 
hard-to-reach groups—non-readers, 
the tradition-bound, those isolated 
by little known dialects. 


New Publications 


A series of four booklets on child 
feeding and pre-natal diet, pre- 
pared by Dr. Miriam E. Lowenberg, 
head of the Department of Foods 
and Nutrition at The Pennsylvania 
State University, are now available. 
The booklet, Recipes for Foods Chil- 
dren Like is priced at 25 cents each 
for one to ten copies. Happy Birth- 
day Everyone, Mealtimes With 
Young Children, and Building Your 
Baby, are 20 cents each for one to 
ten copies. Reduced rates available 
for quantity orders. Write: The 
Pennsylvania State University, Col- 
lege of Home Economics, Univer- 
sity Park, Pennsylvania. 


20 Wonderful Cakes Made by thi 
New Kraft Oil Method, a colorful 
booklet that contains recipes for a 
variety of favorite cakes by the new 
Kraft Oil method. Available free 
from: Kraft Oil Cake Recipes, Box 
730, Chicago 77, Ill. J. deG. 
ECONOMICS 
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Teaching Home Canning During the winter season, spa- 

in the Classroom ghetti dinners have become a 
(Continued from page 23) traditional highlight of the season 
for all classes. Family recipes are 
compared and exchanged. They are 
improved only by the use of the 
flavorful and aromatic tomatoes the 
students have canned in class. We all 
agree that no commercial pack could 
be nearly so good. 

The desserts and salads for this 
and other meals prepared in school 
utilize our store canned fruits and 
vegetables. The jam and jelly is 
ideal on hot breads. We also, oc- in Pelham, New York, students use the 
casionally, use a homemade product ¢omatoes and other foods canned in 
and its companion commercially class for the annual “Spaghetti Dinners.” 


Another eminenily satisfactory 
tood preservation lesson is the prepa- 
ration and packing of both strained 
and whole-berry cranberry sauce. 
Imagine the good will that is en- 
gendered when a cheery glass of 
cranberry preserve arrives home 
just in time to grace the family table 
for Thanksgiving dinner! 





packed one to compare flavor, cost, 


time of preparation, and convenience My own feeling is that lessons 
factors. I’ve found that girls in this food preservation can fit very nicely 
age group are quite observant and jnto the modern, well-organized 
intelligent with this kind of com- homemaking curriculum There is 
parative problem. ample opportunity for individual en- 


As in all teaching enterprises, the terprise, group participation, and 


teacher should have a backlog of development of responsibility for 
practical experience in the subject students of varying backgrounds and 
area when teaching lessons on home abilities. The problems can be set 
canning. This will keep spoilage, up to parallel home situations very 
accidents, major crises, and devas- closely. It is easy to capitalize on 
tating disappointments to a bare’ the vivid imagination of the wig- 
Home canning is © popular subject with ~omggetee mayne 5 have just meen gling pre-teen by presentis g ; a 
junior high school students — develops ucky, but I have also tried to plan’ lenging and meaningful food pres- 
responsibility and group participation. 





very carefully. ervation lessons. 


....makes Home Canning 
easier to teach.... 
easier to learn ! 


FREE! Order copies for your classes! 


Planned to make your teaching job easier, this 24-page 
















booklet contains step-by-step illustrations for all modern 
home canning methods in individual lesson form. Also, 
complete information for freezing fruits and 
vegetables which will make it easy to teach this method 
of food preservation. “Ten Short Lessons 
in Home Canning” is 8 x 1042 notebook size 
for convenient classroom use 


: 
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MAY WE HELP SOLVE YOUR CANNING PROBLEMS ? 
The entire staff at the Kerr Research Kitchens is at y 


service in answering any and all home canning questi 


Oe 
ape vr, 
oS 


FOR YOU 
One copy of Kerr's big beautifully 
illustrated 56-page complete 
canning and freezing book is FREE 
to teachers only. Ask for your copy! 


Simply write to me at the Kerr Research and 
Educational Department, Sand Springs, Okla 


For your free copies, use 
coupon on page 33 or write 
ZeLtta HALE WEYANT, Kerr, Dept. 690, 
Director Kerr Research JARS -CAPS-LIDS : 
and Educational ‘ : Sand Springs, Okla. 
Department 


‘ <3 
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How Washington State Plans to Keep 


Inventories Up-to-Date 


By AILSIE M. STEVENSON 


PART TWO 


continued from the April issue 


The food and nutrition curriculum committee fol- 
lowed the pattern of work which was reported last 
month. The resulting list of equipment is based on 
needs of an adequate program rather than on minimal 
or maximal requirements. 

The supervision staff felt that teachers also needed 
to be helped in regard to better use of storage areas. 
The problem of planning for space and storage facili- 
ties in new departments was noted. 

With this in mind a study was made of the space 
needed in various types of kitchens to allow girls to 
work efficiently as well as the space needed for storage 
of recommended equipment. The sketches at right are 
examples of the committee’s suggestions. 

The U-type kitchen was planned for four girls and 
included two mixing centers. At least 24 inches but 
preferably 30 inches of counter space is suggested 
for each girl. 

Examples of arrangement of equipment in cabinets 
There are many variations in 
age arrangements, but the committee hopes that these 
suggestions will help busy teachers to organize their 
equipment efficiently. 


are also shown. stor- 


FOOD PREPARATION AND SERVICE 


Pots and Pans For Range Top and Oven Use 


Number of Ite ms for Fry pan 

Unit Kitchen 8 in. with lid (1) 
: : 10-12 in. deep, with lid 
Bread pan (or loaf) (2) (1) 


Cake pan, 8-9 in. sq. (1) ; With stove) 


Griddle (unles 
(1) 

; Individual baking dishes 

Casserole w ( ad e 
isserole with lid M% pint (6) 


2 quart (1) - 
1 quart (1) Muffin pan, 8 ¢., deep (2) 


Cake pan, 8 in. layer (2) 


ie Pie pans, 8 in. (2 
Coffee maker (1) a , ) . 
Refrigerator & small loat 


Cooky sheet (2) baking dishes (2) 


Saucepan with lid 
L quart (1) 
> 


2 quart (1) 
3 quart (1) 


Cooling rack (2) 
Custard cups (6) 


Double boiler (2) 


Vumber of Items for Department 
Bakine pan, LO” x 1!” (4) Loaf pan, glass (3 or 4) 
Cake pan, tube (1) 

Pressure cooker (1 or 2) 


Canning set (hot water 


bath) (1) Tea kettle (2) 
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French fryer (1) 
Kettle with lid, 6-8 qt. (2) 


Pressure saucepan, 


ti or 2) 


4 quart 


Tools for Food Preparation and Dishwashing 


Number of Items for Unit Kitchen 


Beater—rotary (2) 
Biscuit or cooky cutter (2) 
Bottle & jar opener (1) 
Bread & cutting board 
(unless part of unit) (2) 

Can opener (1) 

Canisters, set of 3 (1 set 
if centralized, 2 if sepa- 
rated) 

Dish cloths (6) 

Dish drainer (1) 

Dish pan, pan under 
drainer or double sink (1) 

Fork, 2 tines, long handl 
ease fork, stainless steel 
(2) 

Funnel (1) 

Grater & shredder set; or 
separate, each (1) 


Holders (4) 


Knives—French, 10-12 in. 
blade (1) 
case (2) 
paring (4) 
peeling (2) 
Measures—1 cup, (with 


head space) (2) 
set of %, %, %, le. (2) 
1 pint (2) 


Mixing bowls 


1 pi 


2 quarts 
1 quart (2 


Orange 


(1) 


nt ( 


Pancake tu 
perforated 
Pastry blender (2) 


Potato 


masher 


2) 
( 


2) 
) 

juicer or reamer 
rer, short & 
(2) 


(1) 


Rolling pin (2) 


Salt & pepper shakers ( 
Scoops—flour & 


for 
more 


each 
») 


2) 
1 


sugar, 
ya 2 
) 


canister (. 


Seraper—rubber (2) 


Sifter—four, 2-6c. (2) 
} 


Spatula—4-7 in. bla: 


e (2) 


Spiral whip, small (1) 


Spoons—set, measuring (4) 


Teas 


poons 


(4) 


Tablespoons (4) 
Wooden, 11-15 in. (2) 


Storage bags (1) 


Strainer—me 


(1 eg 


Thermometer, candy (1) 


Towels 
pap 
Vegeta 


Trays 


Number of Items for De partment 


Bread box (1) 
Colander (3) 

Decorating set (1) 
Double boiler, glass (for 
demonstration) (1) 
Food chopper, crank (1) 

Food press (2) 


Fruit jars—number to 
depend on enrollment 


Ice pick (1) 
f Conclude ad 


on 


ich) 
dish 
r (1 


ble bi Is 


‘d. and fine 


1 


(12) 


roll) 


Meat thermometer (1) 
Mixer & juicer, electric 


( 1 rei 
Mixing 


glass, 


(1 set) 


Molds 


more 


bowls 


for 


ing’ 


small, for 


sions 


Nutera 


Pastry brush 


Pastry 


DC Je 


PRACTICAL 


eKer = {( 
vk 
clotn 


is 


HOME 


») 


demonstrations 


(1) 


specla ceca 


‘% 
(1) 
(1) 
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Keeping Inventories Up-to-Date 
(Continued from page 47) 


Pitchers, metal, 2-3 qt. (2) 
Seales (1) 
Scissors, kitchen (3) 
Spoons—perforated, long 
handle (1) 
serving (1) 
Steamer (1) 
Strainer for top of cup (1) 
Toaster, electric (1) 
Wafflemaker, electric (1-2) 
Wall can opener (1) 


Jar lifter (1) 

Jelly making set (1) 

Knife—bread (2) 
grapefruit (1) 
slicing, 8 in. blade (2) 

Knife sharpener (1) 

Ladle (2) 

Lifting tongs (1) 

Measures, 1 quart (2) 

Meat rack (1) 


Supplies to Depend on Enrollment: 
Wax paper, tissues, foil, freezing containers and wrap 


Equipment for Table Service 


Number of Items for Unit Kitchen 
Silver 
Bread basket (1) Butter knife (1) 
Cereal or cream soup (6) Dessert or soup spoons 
Creamer & sugar (1) (6) 
Cups & saucers (6) Forks (6) 
Glasses Knives (6) 
Juice (6) Salad serving spoon & 
Water (6) fork, each (1) 
Pitchers Serving spoons (4) 
Extra Cream (1) Teaspoons (12) 
Water (1) Salt & pepper set (1) 
Plates Sauce dishes or sherbets 
Bread & butter (6) (6) 
Lunch or dinner (6) Teapot (1) 
Salad (6) Vase and frog, each (1) 


Dishes 


Current Fashion Terms 
(Continued from page 18) 


vendeuse—vahn-deuz 

Saleswoman. The premiere vendeuse is the head sales- 
woman. Often the vendeuse has outstanding social or 
buyer contacts. She may be from a royal family as at 
Balmain’s, or she may be a former mannequin. 


Some Well Known Foreign Designers 


Balenciaga—bah-len-see-ah-gah 

A Spanish designer who has dressmaking houses in Spain 
and Paris. Does considerable business with U.S. ready- 
to-wear manufacturers. Cristobal Balenciaga has affected 
present fashions with everything he makes. 


Pierre Balmain—pee-air bahl-ma(n) 
An outstanding creative designer who has done consider- 
able business with U.S. manufacturers. He is also a milliner. 


Antonio Castillo—kah-stee-yo 
Antonio Castillo is the designer at the Maison Lanvin. His 
designs are accredited with the term Lanvin-Castillo. 


Gabrielle Chanel—gah-bree-el shah-nel 

Yes, she established the house which today sells Chanel 
No. 5! Her contributions to fashion include the casual one 
piece dress (easily copied by U. S. manufacturers), sweat- 
ers styled for all occasions, and costume jewelry. 


Jean Desses—zahn(n) day-say 

Greek designer in Paris who planned the wardrobe for the 
Queen of Greece for her visit to the U.S. His designs have 
been copied by many firms in the U.S. 


Christian Dior—krees-tee-ah(n) dee-or 
First French designer to personally establish a ready-to- 
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Platter (1) Vegetable serving dishes (2 
Salad bowl—wooden (1) or 3) 

Linen 

Lunch cloth 1; place mats 6; napkins—cloth 6, paper 1 pkg. 
Number of items for department (for special occasions) 
Flower bowls & frogs 
Table cloth (1) 

Tea and coffee service (1) 


Cake or sandwich plates (4) 
Candle sticks (4) 
Carving set (1) 


Instructional Materials 
Books 


Textbooks—Choose one or a split order of textbooks for 
each grade. 

References—Build up a good reference liberary from up- 
to-date sources. See Guide or supplementary list. 

Cook books—many are free from commercial companies. 

Magazines—use professional and popular magazines. Choose 
those which will serve other areas of home economics 
as well as Food and Nutrition. 

Bulletins—budget approximately $2 for up-to-date refer- 
ence bulletins. 

Illustrative materials—budget at least $3-$5 each year for 
purchasing posters, displays, ete. Many materials from 
commercial companies are free. 

Films, filmstrips, travel kits, exhibits, ete.—budget a rea- 
sonable amount for rental and transportation charges. 
This will vary with your needs and in accord with the 
administrative policies of your school. 


Miscellaneous Expenditures 


Operating expenses—Cleaning and laundry. The amount 
will differ according to enrollment and furnishings (such 
as curtains) and laundry facilities. Equipment repair— 
this will depend on local needs. 


wear business in the U.S. in addition to his custom salon in 
Paris. Accredited with the “New Look” in 1947 and the 
present furor about the lowered waist and higher, flatter 
bust line. Designed a line of undergarments this year to 
emphasize the long-torso line. 


Genevieve Fath—zhe-neh-vyehv faht 

Widow of Jaques Fath, has carried on the tradition of her 
famous husband. At her first showing this spring she 
presented beautiful ball gowns and afternoon dresses. 


Hubert de Givenchy—u-bear duh zhee-vah(n)-shee 
Young designer whose first showing in February, 1952, 
proved sensational. Unlike other Parisian designers his 
collection showed many gay separates and cottons. 


Gres—gray 
Formerly called Alix. She is famed for her intricate 
drapery and use of jersey, as was Vionnet. 





Mainbocher—ma(n)-bo-shay 

Chicago-born designer who combined his name, Main 
Bocher, during his stay in Paris as a successful designer 
and former editor of the French Vogue. He is known by 
many American women for his design of the women’s navy 
uniforms. He has gained recognition as a couture designer. 


Jean Patou—zhan(n) pah-too 

Known for his elegant fashions, he had an early influence 
on both French and American fashions and is being shown 
currently. 


Madeleine Vionnet—mahd-len vee-oh-nay 
Famous for her artful drapery and use of bias. Her presen- 
tations of the unlined, bias, tubular dress proved a boon 
to our ready-to-wear dress industry although the exact 
designs were too intricate to be duplicated. 
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